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BRIGHT READING 
FOR SUMMER DAYS 


The following list comprises a collection of 
the brightest and best books for summer read- 
ing. To be had of all booksellers, or sent by ' 
the publishers, J. B, Lippincott Company, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


Foes in Ambush. 


A new military novel by Captain CuHarves Kino, 
U. S. A. Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
“ Marion’s Faith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


**Captain King’s novels hold high and solitary rank in Ameri- 
can fiction. He is alone in vivid and stirring pictures of our army 
life on the frontier,—alone, it might also be said, in the delineation 
of aromantic love, and of men of knightly valor and stainless 
honor.”-—~M. Y. Tribune. 





The Hoyden. 


“Tue Ducuess.” Author of “A Little Irish Girl,” 
“Lady Patty,” etc. 12mo, bound in paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.25. 


‘** The Duchess’ has well deserved the title of being one of 
the most fascinating novelists of the day, The stories written by 
her are the airiest, lightest and brightest imaginable, full of wit, 
spirit, and gaiety, but contain, nevertheless, touches of the most 
exquisite pathos. There is something good in all of them,”—Zon- 
don Academy. 


By 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


Recent Rambles; or, In Touch With Nature. 


By Cuaries C, Aspott, M.D., author of ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Rambles 
About Home,” etc. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Major-General Wayne. 


AND THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE IN THE CONTINENTAL 

ARMY. By Cuarzes J, STILLE, author of “ Life and Times of 

ohn Dickinson.” 8vo. Cloth binding, gilt top, rough edges, 
3.00, 


POPULAR NOVELS 


The Thousand and One Days. 


His Great Self. 





Through Colonial Doorways. 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. With a number 4 
illustrations from drawings specially made for the work, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


colonial 
I2mo, 


A Too Short Vacation. 


By Lucy LANcpon Wi.iiams and Emma V. McLoucuuin, 
Sorty-cight illustrations from their own Kodak, t2mo, 
tively bound in cloth, $1.50. 


With 
Attrac- 


- 


A Leafless Spring. 


Duke at sien tn | 4 at Pen EADS: | Mcgee ta ert Steet 
John Gray. a rege aa me J. Lon. bin tg — 

A Kentucky tale of the olden time. By James Lane ee Sy Oe . 
Si feuthor of * Flute and Violin,” etc. r2mo, | But Men eee a bape Be 
Broken Chords. tis hg 2 so cents. Cloth “gh : * Caraga Tumxnctte auth trontiopece ee from a 
A Novel. ; i eens drawing by yon Cox, x19mo, mental 


By Marc. Grorce MeCoats sn (Harford 


é ), author of “A t,”” and 
and the S ‘ej 


y 
OVELS. 12mo. Paper covers. 50 cents. 


The [ian of Feeling. 


By, Hewry Macxenziz. [Illustrated by Wituam 
Usit> Cooke, 16mo, Cloth, uncut, $1.00. 





Barbara Dering. 
remo, 4 

peeee. $1.95. Issued in Liprincorr’s Szrizs 4 By Ausys Panga? vy 
cort’s Serizs or Se.ect Novets. Paper, so cents. 


My Flirtations. 


By Marcaret Wynman, with Illustrations by Mar. 
ZRNARD PARTRipGs. samo. Satin, $2.25. 


cover, gilt top, $1.25. 


to “ The 
1.25. 


ick or the 


in Lippin- Stories by Julien Gordon. 


A Diplomat’s Diary. A Successtul Man. 

Reseda. Two 
stories in one book. 

ramo, Cloth, $t,00 per vol. 








Beautifully Illustrated List of Books for Summer 





Reading mailed free to any address. 








- B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715, 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacunas’ Aaawcy. Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, y 
3 East 14TH pad N. ¥. 





CONNECTICUT, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 
RS. ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 
M Tramunc Crass for Kindergartners in Green- 
wich, Conn. Froebel System. For fame, 
address Mrs. E.uman, 1786 Broadway, NewYork. 








periment acne’. ig ACAD EIS DE- 
nstitute of Techno! 


a pert. a th, 3893. a 4 
Science, Law, 
clisge tnd Schools per year, > $s0 per term. 
Lakewood, New Jersey. j 
-AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Am 
thorough and 


oe ines. A vd naeneens Schoo 
or = oe i 
JAMES W. MOREY, Principal 





EDUCATIONAL. 


109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, v. R. W. of the 
for Ethical Cultur: A 





regular instruction in 
tion, tt re and Singing, ag sag Kg fe 








Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
copsipe SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
hg advantage for culture, stud 
Number limited. Circulars wi 
ee Sara J. Smirn, Principal, 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK wel, fag weg A family and prepar- 
atory for boys; highest nor hence Ls from 
parents and Lo members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartuett, A.M., Principal. 








Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location accessible, attractive, healthful, Col- 


J csocah sunsen 
ee Ere ee B. MACLEAN, 


Waterbury Connecticut. 
Ss RERDARE T'S DIOCESAN Fea 
ineteen ear ms Sept, ‘ e 
Rev. Peancis T. Russet, M A, Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hitzarp, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





Marziant, Beltimore, a1 Mt. Vernon Place, 

E MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
Scnoot ror Girts. Eleventh a Complete 
course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALIINORS MERSCAL. Kagem gg oo 
Regular ober rst. 1 
Send for catalogue, and pe Davin Srasurs, 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. in 





September, » 
Honcent ond bechtebel location, "Gotiege pre: 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 
OHN WwW. Bory 8 PRIVATE ~~ 


66 West St.—Prepares 
J an ply Fe) Send for Catalogue. xg 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

“fide Coure COLLEGE. CHANDLER Scien- 
General education. 


ty, 
Address, ent, or 











metal LES. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS, 
Address for Ca ue, 
Mrs, Gartrupe S. Bowzn, M.L.A., President. 


New Jersey. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. 34d year begins 
Sept. 14. h sexes, Prepares for any College, 
we Taachite or or Business. mete German, Art, 
H. x. Trask, Principal. 











Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s eo 
School for Young Ladies, Climate mi 


dry. Native French and 
Gymnasium 





es 
Certificate admits to Smith College. 





, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
FRes.e-in-MInD. 
Rav. C. F. Garrison, Prin. 





Englewood, New Jersey. 
een ed Rn eas ay FOR Sens. AP ws 


scat. Papi fa admited to Veuay Wettee 


Carotine M. Geretsu, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
= YOUNG nye oven ADMITS 
Gendeaes from the Wiedeney Comes Prepara- 


‘tory Class, Art, and M Hi 
= ef Mune. Tome cae ns 











Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR 
MER —— July sst. 
joo. YEAR 
Address, Sisrzr Surzrior. 


GIRLS. Sum- 
Dy $60 to $75. 
Terms, $250. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses A.J fe for graduation. S 

studies ma ,or the Harvard Course for 

Praia, or anes address Miss E. W. Boyd, 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


by ond eoulnGEn, em WOMEN, 

ll Courses of Study. Location beau- 

RRS tite nd healthful, New Building ang Fe 
for prov: “s Session begins Sept. at, t 


E. S. Frissze. D.D., President. 


Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy Page ong = e-like thorough. 
Sept, 15 1 ress 

MISS HARRISON. 








Newburgh, New York. 
mE St: MACEISS gram 
e ie twen th year 
September arst, 1893. arog 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
bt ag a ap FOR BOYS AND 


Prepares for all co onpase for men and 
women. NewSchool house, W: my Oficer Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Arm 
L. C. Myaarr, 


FOR 
begin 








New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
RIversipE Drive. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1oth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 





AnD TECHNICAL GN “~~ Woman. wee 
design for Carpets, - 

paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also com- 
= =e of Home Instruction. School open all 


For —, and jeaty of particulars, 
t, Mrs. Frorence Evizasetu Cory. 


ear. 
= 





New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR gg = 
A and Departmen: 


struction, 
tion. Native in Modern ern Lang es. 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wareen, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banas. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
M'® La cea 5 AnD ee FS ge heated 
Boarding ry ior Girls. Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. vb. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
GS stit TUTE L'T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
and Men under constant 


Medical § instruction a ity. 
Send for circular, Dr. Watson L. Eavace. 


6 Weat 48th Street, New York City. 


Iss SBENCE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
M “te For Girls, Primary, Academi 














Cottey tory 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 


stitute any class. 








An pees pnt AO ES a x. 

you about pan ere 

yous thet more, Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y. 





Kindergarten methods eee 
course covers two years, 00) Gobes ‘> 
Applications received at the school’ 20 109 West sath th 
Street, New York City. 

M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt, 


Pine Plains, New York. 











ayBOUR pure PSTITUTE. PINE 
n ° p a eohhe . homelike, Pra) 
orough. - moderate. For 
address, Rav. A, pe gm Princi J I saps 
OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASS/CAL 
Scnoot ror Younc 1s. § 1 advan- 
t Phywical Cal a Calley Fae 
ory ture 
tion. Wall term begins Sept. 28 1893. = ss 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
mice eee of asvighurg in famous 
land Valley. Border climate, <a 
ing bleak po Scientific and 
Courses. Music and Art. andsome Park, 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laboratories, etc 
Rev. J. Evcar, Pu.D., Pre. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


OODFIELD” BOARDING aceos Ls 
Gesiien cileg i the late Cla: 


ates Dre ete 


Batablished sin) 
ew York. For. catalogue address 
Princinal’e a “ Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND Ryaiien 
Home G nder the 


of Clerc and Miss 
Marion L. Pecke. Frenc hee ce dala ee 
ie sews. Terms, $200 a H, 














66 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ae eS. SHOTTE UTE. Beart: 
or prepares f 
Business. Military ‘drill. e deci- 
pline. Finest and most healthful location in _ this 
country. Terms Fe — Mg W. H. Ross, A.M, 
Principal. 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. a 

















erences : Dwight, New gah res, : 
A, Walker, 4 eh Rev. EE. Hale, Boutos 5 
Dr. J, 8. Thacher, 33 agth St . Address S, D. 
Thacher (A.B., LL. -B.. Yale Ua.) “aia Ave., 
N.Y., during july 
Mt. age In. ‘a 
CARROLL SEMINARY AND co ° 
"SERVATORY OF MUSIC. ‘ Oreads” free. 




















for Girls. 
ges, 
languages, loci 
. Priseipate and Mrs. WM, D. CABELL. 
S, 60 cents 
— “7 CONTES CHOISIS § 
h and 


Washington, District of Columbia. 

oRWwooR INSTITUTE, A School of | of je 
% cllesley Great advantages in bg * 

° van 
See, music and art. For catalogue 
BOOKS. Readers 
of French desirina 
good literature wiil 
Th ray ia 

our ROMANS CHOISIS 
RIES. 25 cents 
vol, Eacha by a well-known author. 

List sent on 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), N. Y- 


’ 
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HARPER'S 
J 
JULY 
Three English Race Meetings (Deréy, 
Ascot, and Oxford-Cambridge), By RICHARD 
HarDING Davis. With 9 illustrations by 
WILLIAM SMALL, 
Italian Gardens. By Cuaruzs A. Piatt. 
PartI. With 1s Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs made especially for this article. 
French Canadians in New England. By 


Henry Loomis NELSON. With 2 Illus- 
trations by C. S. REINHART. 

Side Lights on the German Soldier. 
By PouLTNEy BIGELOW. With 1g IIlus- 
trations from Paintings and Drawings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


Silence. A Story. By Mary E. WIiLkins. 
With 2 Illustrations by H. Sippons Mow- 
BRAY, 


Algerian Riders. By Col. T. A. Doncg, 
U.S.A. With 7 Illustrations. 

Chicago’s Gentle Side. By JuLIAN RALPH. 

The Vestal Virgin. A Story. By WiLL 
CARLETON, 


The Handsome Humes. A Novel. B 
Witu1aAM Biack. Part II. With an Il- 
lustration by WILLIAM SMALL. 


Horace Chase. A Novel. 
FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part 

The Function of Slang. 
MATTHEWS. 


Bditor’s Study. 
WARNER, 


Editor’s Drawer. With Introductory Story 
by THoMaS NELSON Pace, Illustrated. 


Literary Notes. By Laurence HuTrTon. 





By CONSTANCE 
Vil. 
By BRANDER 


By CHARLES DUDLEY 


Subscription Price, $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Critic 


TEN CENTS ACOPY. $3 A YEAR. 


BACK numbers six to twelve months old, 15 
sents; over one year old, 25 cents. 


The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain two 
or more periodicals through one agency and at reduced 
Fates we will, until further notice, receive orders for 
Tux Crrric and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 


(14 dines to the inch—140 lines to the column.) 
Unsrgcirizp P.icns. Spsciriap Pacgs, 
#0c, per agate line each in- | 24c. per agate line each in, 
sertion, sertion. 








Ten per cent, discount on yearly contracts for 1000 lines, 
wa Lwrenty per cont. discount on yearly contracts for agov 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 


H. D. THOREAU, 


‘* His power of observation seemed to indicate ad- 
ditional senses, He saw as with microscope ; heard 
as with eartrumpet, and his memory was a photo- 
gs register of all he saw and heard,”—R. W 

MERSON, ‘ 





WALDEN ; or Life in the Woods. $1.50. 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND 
MERRIMACK RIVERS. $1.50. 


EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOR- 
EST. $1.50. 


CAPE COD. $1.50. 

THE MAINE WOODS. $1.50. 

LETTERS AND POETS. $1.50. 

A YANKEE IN CANADA. $1.50. 

= SPRINGIN MASSACHUSETTS. 
1.50. 

SUMMER. From Thoreau’sJournal. $1.50. 

WINTER. From Thoreau’sJournal. $1.50, 

AUTUMN. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 





JOHN BURROUGHS. 


“The minuteness of his observation, the keenness 
of his perception, give him a real originality, and his 
sketches have a delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness.""— Zhe Nation, New York. 

INDOOR STUDIES. $1.25. 

SIGNS AND SEASONS. $1.25. 
WAKE-ROBIN. $1.25. 

The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. $1.00, 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 41.25. 

BIRDS AND POETS. $1.25. 

LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. $1.25. 
PEPACTON. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 
FRESH FIELDS. $1.25. 





BRADFORD TORREY. 
A RASIBLER’S LEASE. 
door Essays. $1.25: 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH. $1.25. 
THE FOOT-PATH WAY. $1.25. 


** One of the most charmingly natural of the writers 
on open-air subjects.” — 7he American, Philadelphia, 


Excellent Out- 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
BIRD WAYS. $1.25. 
IN NESTING TIME. $1.25. 
ye BROTHERS OF THE AIR. 
1.25. 


. Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller have fairly 
made, each in a different way, a title to a handsome 
estate in the by Thoreau,”’— Zhe 
Independent, New York. 





MR. AND MRS. BARROWS, 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. Ten 
Summers under Canvas. With Map of 
Lake Memphremagog. $1.00. 


***The Shaybacks in Camp’ chronicles the happi- 
ness of ten summers under canvas, and is the very 
apotheosis of camping out.” — The Critic. 


MARY C, ROBBINS. 


THE RESCUE OF AN OLD PLACE. 
$1.25. 

i 
memnneua 
SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 

RURAL HOURS. $1.25. 

oe charming scenes f 
life fa and ao tg ny ot oF rer at Conpent: 
town,” — The Christian Union, New York. 


%,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, [lifflin & Co., Boston. 


11 East Sevenreentu Street, New York. 








Tait, Sons & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Americans in Europe. 


By ONE oF THEM, 


(Ready July rst.) 


This remarkable volume, which casts so str and 
at times so fierce a light on American life abroad and 


the evils to which it 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


constantly exposed, is, beyond 


all doubt, destined to make a very great stir, and es- 
pecially among travelers and those who are alread 


to some extent familiar with th 
in European Capitals. 


¢ conditions of cabennee 


The author, whose identity is only withheld tem- 
porarily, has had an unequaled opportunity of ac- 
quainting himself with his subject and the result isa 


mt and powerful work without a single dull 


trencha 
line within its covers. The book is absolutely indis- 


penenbie to all contemplating a foreign residence 
or themselves or relatives. 


At the Rising of the Moon. 


By Frank MATHEW. 


Fred Pegram and A, S, Boyd. 


cloth, $1.25, 


In these stories and studies, the bi 


Illustrated by 
12mo, 


pher of 


a 
Father Mathew has done for Moher BR.  - Peovle, 
very much what Mr. Barrie has ms 
in his *Idylis.” T: are 


represent so sympathetically, 


Tavistock Tales. 


By GILBERT PARKER (author of ‘' The 


Chief Factor,” etc.), and others. 
trated, 


done for 
in turas racy humorous, 
and deeply pathetic, like the life, indeed, which they 


Illus- 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker's talent is ve: 


this work, and the same may be 


s, 
and skill i 
days can 


Mrs. Clift-Crosby’s Niece. 


rivals the other 


sous in 
ina au- 
in dramatic force 





im treatment. No better book for the holi- 
be imagined, 


By E.ta Cuitps Hurieut. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, 
This is an exceedingly piquant society novel, It 


abounds in striki 
style makes its re 
faithful and clear. It is rare, indeed 
aw York finds 

t. 


Fon of fashionable lite 
that 


' 


so gifted an illustrator as Mrs. Hurl- 


Gossip of the Caribbees. 


By W. R. H. Trowsripce, Jr. 


Illus- 


trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
These sketches of West India life are drawn with a 


skill and finish v 
reveal, in the whir 


4 Fe by the 
e 
creative bok. 


rare in a young author. 

of fashionable colonial aaity is 

nying petty jealousies, a freshness and in- 

with our ideas of 

it they are, nevertheless, 
writer, 





A highly 


What One Woman Thinks. 


Essays or Haryot Hott Canoon, With 


frontispiece. 


Edited by 


CyYnTHIA M, 


WEsTOVER. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
What Mrs. Cahoon “ thinks’’ is worthy of the pe- 


rusal of poner woman, and her essays 
will be found to afford food for very interesting and 
profitable reflection, The style iscrisp, epigrammatic, 
and enjoyable, 


Sold by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid,on receipt 


price by the publishers. 


TAIT, SONS & COPPANY, 


31 Union Square, North, 


NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





To be Published June 26th. 


4 New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ Mr. wcommaedl etc., etc, 


12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 


New Editions of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS in uniform binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 each, 


A Roman Singer. To Leeward. 


| Paul Patoff. 





Just Published. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, g it extra, $1.25. 
THE MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. 


Translated by Bartey Saunpers, Witha preface. 16mo, cloth, gilt, gilt extra, $1.25. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
By Witrrip Warp, author of ** William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” 8vo, $3.0c. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. 


Selected from the Journals of Marianne North, chiefly between the years 1859 and 1869. Edited by her sister 
Mrs. Joun Appincton Symonps. With portraits. remo, $3.50. 











Now Ready. Two Volumes. Post &8vo, $6.00. 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 


By Joun — Symonps, New and Enlarged Edition. With a chapter on Herondas. Two vols., Post 
8v0, $6.00. 





Just Published. Third Edition. samo, cloth, $2.50. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
By Joun Apvincton Symonps, author of ** Our Tour in the Swiss Highlands,”’ Third Edition. :2mo, $2.50. 


BON MOTS OF SYDNEY SMITH AND R. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Edited Water Jerrotp. With Grotesques by Andrey Beardsley, With Portraits, 18mo cents 
(A Rhee Rt Coy Ti datpeamaaal ' sa 








A New Book by Anstey, 6mo, $1.25. 
MR. PUNCH’S POCKET Sierra 


A Collection of some of the Master’s best known Dramas. Cond ond slightly tly Rearranged for 
he a it of the earnest student. By F. Ansrey, author of * Vine i Alea * With Illustrations. Cloth, 
I I.2 
's ge manv receptacles o! t r ng t summer, create a 
Me. > Pocket Ibsen’ will bul 1 f light readi his and 
world of amusement.” —Richard lee Stoddard in the Mail and Express 
A amusing book, and one may be thankful to oe author for bringing s0 harmless an excuse for 
—_ into t — dreary seriousness of contemporary literature. The il! iestrations are fully as diverting 
as text.’’—Beacon. 





Now Ready. New Edition, with Additions, Vol I. $t.50. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, Edited, with Additions, by Hawry B Wueatuey, F.S.A. Vol. I., $1.30. 
*,* Also trae nome Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. This edition sold only in sets, 


“Whoever induces or enables us to read the immortal Diary once again is to be considered as a public 
benefactor. And, as oa sth, we owe our thanks to Mr. Wheatley te the new edition which he has now begun 
to put before us. But our sense of indebtedness goes id ogee this. It is not only that under his auspices we 


“ able to woes the Diary, but that we a-e able to read it with a completeness never till now aimed at.”"— 
theneum 





A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
On dy a Baal ayes iguaded mai main} on | materiale eplenet Spy she povialegical Society. Edited by 
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Literature 
The Tennyson “ Poems by Two Brothers” 
Poems by Two Brothers. $1.50, Macmillan & Co, 


THE PRESENT LoRD TENNYSON has done well, we think, 
in consenting to a reprint of the “ Poems by Two Brothers,”’ 
published by the late Laureate and his elder brother Charles 
in 1827. They have an historical interest, and are worthy 
of preservation for their own sake, Besides, they have been 
reprinted several times in this country without authority, 
and with some inaccuracies; so that a careful reproduction 
of the excessively rare volume was desirable on this account 
if on no other. 

In text and arrangement of pages this is a facsimile of the 
1827 edition, The poems are, however, signed with the 
initials of the authors, on the authority of Frederick Tenny- 
son, who, as we now learn, himself contributed four pieces 
to the collection. Of the authorship of these, of course, 
he can speak positively, but he states that he “ cannot 
be sure of the others,” Four poems are appended which 
were in the original manuscript of 1827, but were omitted 
“for some forgotten reason” when it was printed. The 
poem of “ Timbuctoo,” for which Tennyson won a prize 
medal at Cambridge in 1829, is also included in this reprint. 

The “ Poems by Two Brothers” was published by Messrs. 
J. & J. Jackson, of Louth, who paid the authors twenty 
pounds, partly in books, for the copyright. This was liberal 
for so unpromising a venture, but a single copy of the book 
is worth about as much in the market now. The title-page 
bears the motto, “ Haec nos novimus esse nihil,” from Mar- 
tial; and the brief preface states that the poems “ were writ- 
ten from the ages of fifteen to eighteen.” Those by Alfred 
were written before he was seventeen—his age when the 
manuscript went to the printer in 1826; Charles was then 
eighteen, and Frederick, nineteen. 

There are 102 poems in the 228 pages of the book; and 
the subjects are drawn from all ages and all lands, as a few 
of the titles may serve to show:—“ Antony to Cleopatra”; 
“Persia”; “ Egypt”; “ The Druid’s Prophecies”; “ Swiss 
Song”; “Greece”; “The Maid of Savoy”; “Scotch Song”; 
“The Death of Lord Byron”; “ The Fall of Jerusalem”; 
“Eulogium on Homer”; “Babylon”; “ Phrenology”; 
“ King Charles’s Vision”; etc. They are often introduced 
by quotations; among others, from Byron, Cicero, Claudian, 
Gray, Horace, Hume, Lucretius, Milton, Ovid, Racine, 
Rousseau, Sallust, Scott, Tacitus, Terence and Virgil. 
There are also frequent foot-notes, more learned than we 
should expect from boys of seventeen or eighteen, and giving 
proof of varied and intelligent reading. 

We can trace in many of the poems the influence of Byron, 
who is quoted half-a-dozen times, and whose recent death is 
the subject of one poem and is referred to in another. Mrs. 
Ritchie tells how the news of Byron’s death affected Alfred 
at fifteen:—‘‘ Byron was dead! I thought the whole world 
was at an end,’ he once said, speaking of those by-gone days; 
‘I thought everything was over and finished for everyone,— 
that nothing else mattered. I remember I walked out alone, 
and carved “ Byron is dead” into‘the sandstone,’” 

Critics have often exercised their ingenuity in attempts to 
pick out Alfred’s work from the contents of this anonymous 
volume; and it now appears that they have generally been 
right in regard to the dozen or more poems they have as- 
signed to him. Some of these have been recognized by 
verbal resemblances between the juvenile verses and the 
acknowledged productions of the Laureate. To give a single 
illustration, these lines in “ The Valley of Bones,” 


“ At times her partial splendor shines 
Upon the grove of deep-black pines,” 
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remind one of “ The Two Voices ”’:— 


** Sometimes a little corner shines 
As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines,” 


Aside from this parallel, we should have no hesitation in 
ascribing “ The Valley of Bones” to Alfred, for it is one of 
the best things in the book. His poems average decidedly 
better than Charles’s, especially in ease and grace of versifi- 
cation, in descriptions of nature, and in sustained imagina- 
tive power, As a rule, the longer poems are his, though the 
longest, “ The Oak of the North,” which we have always 
supposed to be his—for it could not be Charles’s—proves 
now to be Frederick's, Charles has a certain facility in 
versifying, though looser in rhyming than Alfred—for in- 
stance, admitting such combinations as form, charm ; lid, 
beside ; seal, real; morn, lawn, etc, Alfred's rhymes are 
generally faultless, the only very bad one that we note bein 
adwelling— Ellen, in a short piece which, if it were not iad 
“A. T.,” we should unhesitatingly assign toCharles, It may 
be his, for we suspect in several instances that Frederick has 
made mistakes in the signatures. He appends a (?) to some 
of them, concerning which we should have no doubt, The 
lines on page 164, “ Ah! yes, the lip may faintly smile,” mark- 
ed “A. T. (?),” are almost certainly Charles's; and the same 
may be said of those on page 178, “ How gaily sinks the gor- 
geous sun,” similarly marked. “The Dying Christian” (p. 
175), signed “A, T, or C. T.,” unquestionably belongs to 
the latter. This is clear from internal evidence; and it is 
confirmed by the fact that nearly all the other poems which 
have a religious turn (pp. 18, 88, 98, 118, 152, 172, etc.) 
are ascribed to Charles, “ The Deity” (p. 109), also signed 
“A.T.orC. T.,” belongs in this class, and must be Charles’s, 
All these poems may be comprehensively described as “ poor 
and pious.” “Remorse” (p. 20), the only piece in this 
vein which is unmistakably Alfred’s, reminds us much of the 
“Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind,” published 
in his 1830 volume, but suppressed until within a few years, 

To illustrate the treatment of nature by the brothers, 
sg “on this from Charles’s description of a thunderstorm 

p. 122):— 


“ The storm is brooding !—I would see it pass, 
Observe its tenor, and its progress trace, 
How dark and dun the gafhering clouds — 
Their rolling thunders seem to rend the ear 
But faint at first, they slowly, sternly rise, 
From mutt’rings low to peals which rock the skies, 
As if at first their fury they forbore, 
And nursed their terrors for a closing roar, 
And hark! they rise into a loftier sound, 
Creation’s trembling objects quake around ; 
In silent awe the subject nations hear 
Th’ appalling crash of elemental war ; 
The lightning, too, each eye in dimness shrouds, 
The fiery progeny of clashing clouds, 
That carries death upon its blazing wing, 
And the keen tortures of th’ electric sting ; 
Not like the harmless flash on summer's eve 
(When no rude blasts their silent slumbers leave), 
Which, like a radiant vision to the eye, 
Expands serenely in the placid sky ; 
It rushes fleeter than the swiftest wind, 
And bids attendant thunders wait behind : 
Quick—forked—livid, thro’ the air it flies, 
A moment blazes—dazzles—bursts—and dies : 
Another, and another yet, and still 
To each replies its own allotted peal.” 


These are good schoolboy verses; but are not these, from 
a of Alfred’s, entitled “ Midnight” (p, 86), in a some- 
what higher strain ?— 
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“’Tis midnight o’er the dim mere’s lonely bosom, 
Dark, dusky, windy midnight : swift are driven 
The swelling vapors onward : every blossom 
Bathes its bright petals in the tears of heaven. 
Imperfect, half-seen objects meet the sight, 
he other half our fancy must portray ; 
A wan, dull, then'd sheet of swimming light 
Lies the broad lake: the moon conceals her ray, 
Sketch’d faintly by a pale and lurid gleam 
Shot thro’ the glimmering clouds: the lovely planet 
Is shrouded in obscurity ; the scream 
Of owl is silenced; and the rocks of granite 
Rise tall and drearily, while damp and dank 
Hang the thick willows on the reedy bank. 
Beneath, the ling eddies slowly creep, 
Blacken'd by foliage; and the glutting wave, 
That — eternally the cold pray steep, 
Sounds heavily within the hollow cave.” 


It is weak in spots—the “dark, dusky,” etc.—but, for all 
that, it has more of promise in it than the other. 

There is great variety of metre and stanza in the poems, 
but Alfred never writes in the rhymed heroics that Charles 
affects in the above quotation and several other pieces, 
Two of these—*Sunday Mobs” and “ Phrenology” (pp. 
197, 200)—are in a humorous vein, which we should hardly 
have looked for in the soberer brother. The wit, however, 
is rather labored, as this from “Sunday Mobs” may illus- 
trate :— 


“ Tho’ we at times amid the mob may find 
A beauteous face, with many a charm combined ; 
Yet still it wants the signature of mind. 
On such a face no fine expression dwells, 
That eye no inborn dignity reveals ; 
Tho’ bright its jetty oa, as all may see, 
The glance is vacant—has no charms for me. 
When tarp, fe sun is sinking in the west, 
Our streets all swarm with numbers gayly drest; 
Prankt out in ribbons, and in silks array’d, 
To catch the eyes of passing sons of trade. 
Then giggling milliners swim pertly by, 
Obliquely glancing with a roguish eye , 
With short and gait they trip along, 
And vulgar volubility of tongue ; 
Their minds well pictured in their every tread, 
And that slight backward tossing of the head, etc.” 


In “Phrenology” we have the following allusion to the 
death of Byron :— 


“ E’en now, when Harold’s minstrel left the scene, 
Where such a brilliant meteor he had been, 
Thus with the same officiousness of pains, 
Gazettes announce the volume of his brains.”’ 


The poem “On the Death of Lord Byron,” also credited to 
Charles, is one of his best, though by no means up to the 
average of Alfred, to whom the critics have generally as- 
cribed it. 

The following “On a Dead Enemy” (p. 160), which we 
have always assumed to be Alfred’s and now find with the 
“A. T.” appended, are remarkable verses for a boy of seven- 
teen or less :— 

“I came in haste with cursing breath, 
And heat of hardest steel ; 
But when I saw thee cold in death 
I felt as man should feel. 


“ For when I look upon that face, 
That cold, unheeding, frigid brow, 
Where neither rage nor fear has place, 
By Heaven! I cannot hate thee now!” 


The poem on “Egypt” is said to have been “ n by 
C, T. and finished by A. T.” It is easy to see that the first 
three stanzas, beginning 

“ The sombre pencil of the dim dawn 
Draws a faint sketch of E Aa mine eye, 
As yet uncolour’d by the b: t morn, 
And her gay orb careering up the sky,” 


am aveenly Charles’s, while the other four are Alfred’s, 
g thus :— 
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“ But the first glitter of his rising beam 
Falls on the broad-based pyramids sublime, 
As proud to show us with his earliest gleam 
ose vast and hoary enemies of time.” 

Certain critics have compared these juvenile poems to the 
first efforts of Byron, and those by Charles are possibly not 
above the average quality of the “ Hours of Idleness” ; but 
the majority of those which we can quite confidently ascribe to 
Alfred seem to us immeasurably superior to the best things 
in that volume published when the author was nineteen, 
There is scarcely a stanza in the latter which gives any in- 
dication of budding genius, while not a few of the boyish 
poems of Alfred Tennyson really show the “ promise and 
potency ” of greater work to come. 

The only contemporary criticism of the “ Poems by Two 
Brothers ” which the commentators have unearthed is in Zhe 
Literary Chronicle of May 19, 1827. The reviewer says :— 
“This little volume exhibits a pleasing union of kindred 
tastes, and contains several little pieces of considerable 
merit.” Two of the poems are given in full as samples 
of the whole—the stanzas beginning “ Yon star of eve, so 
soft and clear,” by Charles and not one of his best, but per- 
haps taken because it is the first piece in the book; and 
“ God’s Denunciations against Pharaoh-Hophra,” which, like 
several other of the poems, seems to have been suggested 
by Byron’s “ Hebrew Melodies,” and is only an average 
specimen of Alfred’s contributions to the book. 

The four “Additional Poems” in the present reprint, 
omitted in the 1827 volume, are all ascribed to “A. T.,” but 
we suspect that the second, “ The Dying Man to his Friend,” 
belongs to Charles. It is inferior to the others, and has 
the pious turn to which we have referred as characteristic 
of many of the pieces assigned tohim. The last stanza is as 
follows :— 

“ Other worlds are opening on me, 

Now my course on earth is done; 
ney ‘age: look upon me, 
oly Father, take Thy son.” 
The whole poem is equally commonplace, and we find 
nothing clearly belonging to Alfred which is so poor through- 
out. The third of the appended poems, “ Unhappy man, 
why wander there ?,” though somewhat better than the second, 
may also be Charles’s; but the fourth, the spirited lines 
“Written during the Convulsions in Spain,” is correctly 
signed “A, T.” 





“Letters of James Smetham” 
With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah Smetham and Wil- 
liam Davies. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 

“Tue LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM” reveal aman whose 
life inclines one to pause and meditate. His worthy career 
may be summed up very briefly; the course of his inner life 
is a more interesting study. Mr, Smetham was the son of 
a Methodist preacher, and was born in Yorkshire in 1821. 
His early inclinations were artistic, and he was allowed to 
follow his bent and become an artist. He had little profes- 
sional training, but lived a secluded life, busily employed 
with brush and pencil. For twenty-six years he was a draw- 
ing-master in a Normal College. A few of his pictures were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and a few were reject- 
ed. Such men as Ruskin and Dante Gabriel Rossetti were 
among his friends and admirers, He made enough to live 
on, but as far as reputation goes, he was not successful ; nor, 
indeed, did he himself feel that he had accomplished all in 
art that he might have accomplished. His method was that 
of the old school, and even the slow movement of British 
art left him stranded. But Smetham wasa man of idealistic 
temperament and religious feeling, and believed the devel- 
opment of his own soul to be more important than any artis- 
tic on could possibly be. “I want not fame, but 4/e; 
the soul’s calm sunshine; Life in the eye of God.” This 
certainly he attained, His.letters are interesting, for he had 
the ability to transcribe his feelings into words, and to sug- 
gest deftly by a figure a thought that a prosaic writer would 
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find difficult to express. He had a great deal of literary 
taste of the kind we call inborn, and knew how to admire 
Tennyson before the great poet’s reputation had been es- 
tablished. There:were many curious phases of Smetham’s 
mind. Thoughts appealed to him in images, and he filled 
book after book with a complete pictorial record of his men- 
tal progress. To this strange habit he gave the strange 
name, “ Monumentalizing”’; #.¢., this graphic record of his 
life was itsmonument, “ Knowledge-books,” “ Ventilators,” 
“Squaring,”—these are other odd nick-names for character- 
istic fancies persistently carried out. He was not devoid of 
humor, and some of it crops out in a very readable account 
of a visit to Ruskin, The picture of Ruskin’s mother “ flatly 
contradicting ” and “ putting ‘ John ’ down” has its suggestive- 
ness. 

Mr. Smetham was an ardent letter-writer, and the book 
shows him at full length, for he regarded a letter as of no 
worth if it were not absolutely representative of the writer. 
A fifty-page memoir is contributed by William Davies, who 
was an intimate friend of Smetham from 1846 to 1889, the 
year of the artist’s death, 





“Art Out of Doors” 
By Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer. $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
To PLEAD THAT the art of landscape-gardening should be 
ractised and judged like any other art, not ignorantly nor 
impulsively, is the aim of Mrs, Van Rensselaer’s timely book 
of essays, ‘Art Out of Doors.” Theart of which she writes 
isa modern one in Europe, and, of course, with us. The 
older European garden is simply the orchard or kitchen- 
garden, with its utilitarian straight lines, developed, in har- 
mony with our architecture, into terraces, orangeries, malls 
and parterres. The artistic imitation of nature, which is 
what we mean by landscape-gardening, was taught us by the 
Chinese, whom we are accustomed to look down upon as our 
inferiors in all matters spiritual, The Chinese taste for min- 
jature landscapes, with rocks, cascades, lakes and islets, was 
acquired by Europeans, about two centuries ago, along with 
their porcelains, lacquers, silks and teas, But it was adopted 
in a petty, rococo spirit; and to a few Englishmen of the 
last century, notably the poet Shenstone, is due its exten- 
sion to landscape effects on the scale of nature, the improve- 
ment of whole estates, not in the old, formal manner, but 
respecting the qualities of the ground and the character of 
natural foliage; essentially, this art was a new one; and, if 
the first hint came from the extreme East, much was also due 
to the European naturalistic landscape-painters of the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, in Shenstone’s description of his 
own little estate, there is much of rural and romantic beauty, 
with something of the classic taste for statues and clipped 
nery, and but little of the artificial wildness of the 
hinese picturesque. Nowadays, our best practitioners, 
such as Mr. Olmsted, are content to study nature as our 
landscape-painters do; but with this difference, that they 
are obliged to take into account human needs in matters of 
salubrity and convenience. 

This makes their profession an extremely difficult one. 
They must be engineers and gardeners in the ordinary sense, 
as well as landscape-artists. Draining, ditching, excavating; 

lanning of dams, aqueducts, reservoirs; road-making and 

ridge-building; planting, removal and renewal of trees, 
shrubs and flowers—all make part of their vocation, and 
most have to be considered under new conditions in every 
new design. Thatthere can be but few men capable of per- 
forming such work well, and that the mere amateur cannot 
hope to perform it well, one might suppose to be obvious, 
But the amateur and the incompetent tradesman are every- 
where at work, spoiling sites that are naturally beautiful, de- 
stroying the character and expression of everything that they 
touch, or, at best, never seeing that their work is finished 
until it is overdone. If Mrs, Van Rensselaer’s book creates 
_ mong the owners of country places a respect for the diffi- 
_ culties of landscape-gardening it will be doing an impor- 

tant work. Our natural landscape is bound to disappear, 


and much of it ought to disappear; but modern farming and 
engineering works are seldom calculated to add to its beau- 
ties; and those who can afford to pay for costly improve- 
ments should be made to feel that they owe it to others as 
well as to themselves to employ the best skill and taste to 
direct the work, They would not attemptto paint their own 
ceilings; they should not paint the whole country-side with 
advertisements either of their business or of their lack of 
taste. Our author points out some of the commonest vul- 
garities—the planting of unusual and conspicuous trees in 
the wrong places; the laying out of carriage-drives in straight 
lines across a naturally diversified piece of ground, as though 
they were railroads; the crowding together of botanical 
curios and garden furniture as other curios and furniture are 
crowded together in certain parlors; the absence of repose; 
the desire to attract attention at any price. But she also 
shows how an artistic effect may be secured by doing nothing 
but “ disengage, clarify and preserve” what nature has fur- 
nished, even when that happens to be less than usual, This 
is, in fact, the only way in which an amateur can rationally 
go to work, We hear almost with incredulity of our author's 
amateur who has “created” his own landscape—excavating 
ponds and planting shrubs on projecting knolls for the sake 
of their effect in the reflected picture. Such work we should 
think possible only to one who with great natural ability 
could devote his whole life to cultivating it. 

As a rule, our author hardly insists strongly enough that 
the data of each problem are not to be furnished by the 
owner’s caprice, but must be accepted from nature, Nature 
furnishes the soil, exposure, climate, drainage, general as- 
pect of a site; often, also, the best growth that it is capa- 
ble of producing. All of these may be improved, but can 
hardly be completely changed to advantage. And the im- 
provement should, ordinarily, take the direction, as regards 
pictorial effect, of insuring greater breadth, unity, harmony, 
repose. For, as to variety, there are in these Eastern States, 
at least, few places, not recently interfered with by man, that 
do not furnish variety enough. But it is due to Mrs, Van 
Rensselaer to say that in her most interesting essays she com- 
mends quiet and dissuades from obvious artifice and vulgar 
effect in the “ Home Grounds,” “ Roads and Paths,” “ For- 
mal Gardening,” “ Piazzas” and “ Cemeteries,” 





Two Books on India 
(1) The Rise of the British Dominion in India, By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
$1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. (2) The Marquess of Hastings. 

By Major Ross of Bladensburg, ho cts. (Rulers of India Series.) 

Macmillan & Co. 

THE DESTINY of many of the states of Europe has been 
greatly influenced by the competifion for a monopoly of the 
trade with the rich and productive countries of the Orient. 
The discovery of the sea route to the Indies was thus a most 
important event in the history of civilization, By the end 
of the sixteenth century, the chief control of Eastern com- 
merce had been transferred to the ocean-going peoples of 
Western Europe, among whom the struggle immediately be- 

an, which resulted in the establishment of British supremacy 
in India, This supremacy and the growth of the great Em- 
pire have been due to the development and maintenance by 
the British of a preponderance of sea power, The rise of 
the British dominion in a territory so distant, and connected 
with the home government by water communications only, 
is an event unparalleled in history. Other nations have per- 
haps.acquired more extensive dominions, but their acquisi- 
tions have been made “ by advancing step by step along the 
land from the central starting-point.” Such has been the 
progress of Russia, who, “holding down Northern Europe 
with one foot and Central Asia with the other, is the first 
power that has succeeded so completely in throwing down 
the barriers which have hitherto divided the East from the 
West, as to form a colossal dominion in the heart of both 
continents,” While Russia has followed the well-worn 
routes of conquest through the central s of Asia, the 
advance of the English has been an expansion from the sea 
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northward to the mountains, The steady current of Rus- 
sian progress, checked by the mountain barrier, seeks an 
outlet to the sea through Afghanistan in the channel first 
cut by Alexander the Great. But where the Russian stream 
cuts through the mountain passes of Afghanistan, it meets 
the counter current of the English. 

In “ The Rise of the British-Dominion in India” (1), Sir 
Alfred Lyall sketches “the preliminary events-and predis- 

ing conditions that attracted the maritime nations of 
urope into the field of competition for predominance in 
India and explains the circumstances to which England 
owes her success,” He shows that this apparently phe- 
nomenal success was predicted from the beginning and was 
accomplished in the most natural way. He says most truly 
that Anglo-Indian history when related at length is tedious 
and confusing, and his recognition of a fact so often lost sight 
of by other writers is indicated by the clearness of his ac- 
count and by its sustained interest, 

Neither of these qualities is observed in marked degree in 
“The Marquess of Hastings” (2), although the work of its 
author, Major Ross of Bladensburg, has evidently been done 
thoroughly and conscientiously. Fhe problem with which 
Lord Hastings had to deal as Governor-General was one of 
great difficulty. With characteristic energy and ability he 
put a stop to the incursions of predatory hordes, destroyed 
the power of the Maratha combination against British rule, 
pacified the discontented native governments, and generally 
reduced the Indian continent to order. But the details of 
the process by which he gave stability to British authority 
are not unnaturally rather tedious and uninteresting to the 
general reader, The fact that Lord Hastings was one of 
the best-known of the officers on the British side in the 
Revolutionary War, adds to the interest of American readers 
in his subsequent career. He was then known as Lord 
Rawdon and gained an unenviable reputation for harshness 
and cruelty to American soldiers, The author claims that 
this reputation was undeserved, and remarks that if the 
Americans had to complain, so also had the British military 
authorities bitterly to protest against the barbarities prac- 
tised by their opponents, 





Science and Religion Again 
Some Lights of Science on the Faith. By Alfred Barry, D.D. $3. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE Bampton Lectures, which have fed the faith and 
stimulated the imagination of Christians of strength and cult- 
ure for generations, suffer noJoss of prestige in the volume 
ust at hand, It is entitled “Some Lights of Science on the 

aith,” The book encloses eight lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, in the year 1892, by the Canon of 
Windsor and late Primate of Australia, Alfred Barry, D.D. 
The general aspects of view and treatment are those from 
the high planes of thought, which in Science and Religion 
are as peaks of the same range, The author looks at special 
studies, believing that in our days there is some danger of 
over-specialization, The specialist is in danger of losing in 
the elaborate examination of each part the general propor- 
tion and cumulative force of the halo ; and, while the ex- 
perts are teaching, there is still some value in what may be 
called a lay opinion. Various hands are employed upon the 
picture, but he who stands further back may be able to gain 
some conception of the general idea and the mutual relation 
and proportion of the various parts. Our author does not 
acknowledge that there is any “conflict” between Science 
and Religion, though he does believe that there is a great 
antithesis, He believes that theology must clear and simplify 
her fundamental principles, not that she may relax her grasp 
of them, but that she may hold them more firmly, In thus 
holding them, she is better able to enter into the harmony of 
what we ordinarily call the Natural and the Supernatural, 

Our impression after examining Canon Barry’s work is, 
that he has made a distinct contribution to the larger idea 
of the Revelation of God. He shows that Science, pursuing 
its special developments more exhaustively than ever, seems 
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more than ever alive to the need of correlating them all in 
some large philosophy of Being. Science, fully as much as 
Theology, forces upon us the alternative of agnosticism or 
faith. In detail, he treats of law, of heredity and mediation, 
of evolution, natural and supernatural, of Christ and of crea- 
tion, of Christ and human society, of criticism and the super- 
natural, of criticism and Holy Scripture and of truth in Rey- 
elation. His conclusion is a plea for comprehensiveness of 
view and the cumulative force of various evidence. The 
threefold witness of science to the reality, the expansiveness, 
the simplicity of Christianity as gathered up in Christ, is set 
forth tersely and clearly. Books like this are true irenicons, 





Educational Literature 

WHEN PROF. TYNDALL’s latest volume, “‘ New Fragments of 
Science,” which was noticed in The Critic a few months ago, made 
its appearance, his earlier ‘“ Fragments of Science” had already 
reached the fifth edition. The first edition, as the “ publishers’ 
note ” reminds us, appeared some twenty years ago, and was made 
up of a score or more of his detached essays, addresses and reviews, 
“The book was afterwards revised, some of the papers recast, and 
from time to time new ones added, until, the size of the work be- 
coming somewhat unwieldy, the present two-volume edition was. 
decided upon. This contains fifteen additional papers, and repre- 
sents the author’s latest changes and revisions,” The present 
edition includes the famous “ Belfast Address,” delivered before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1874, 
and comprising the notable sentence which aroused an uproar of 
controversy greater, perhaps, than had been ever called forth by 
any single sentence of an English author. ‘“ By a necessity engen- 
dered and justified by science,” the speaker declared, ‘I cross the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in that Matter 
which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its Creator, have covered with oppro- 
brium, the promise and potency of all terrestrial Life,” Of the 
extent and violence of the controversial cyclone which followed this. 
utterance we get a lively idea from two of Prof. RY weve replies 
which are here reprinted—his “Apology for the Belfast Address,” 
intended for his Roman Catholic critics, and,his article in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review, entitled “ The Rev. James Martineau and the Bel- 
fast Address.” All the writer's literary talent, it must be said, 
does not avail to relieve these articles of the irksomeness which 
seems inevitably to be attached to bygone disputes on religious 

uestions, and the reader gladly turns from these and some similar 

iscussions, in which the author can hardly be said to shine, to the 
many essays, at once informing and attractive, on subjects in which 
he is at his best. Such are most of the earlier articles as well as. 
those more recently added, on “ The Sky,” “ Ni »” “ The Elec- 
tric Light,” “ Spontaneous Generation,” “ Fermentation,” and some 
others, in which the charm of style, the lucid descriptions, the clear 
collocation of facts, and the pleasant narrative touches, for which 
his scientific works in general are noted, appear with no disturbing, 
drawbacks, ($2. D. Appleton & Co.) 





TWO PUBLICATIONS of special interest for geographers have 
lately appeared. Mr. Walter B. Scaife publishes, under the title of 
“ America, Its Geographical History, 1492-1892,” six lectures deliv- 
ered by him to graduate students of Johns Hopkins a 
illustrated by facsimile reproductions, on a reduced scale, of ten fif 
teenth-century maps, from that of Columbus's pilot, Juan de la 
Cosa, 1500, to “ Thomas Hood’s Map,” 1592. The progress of 
early discovery and of modern scientific surveys is well-described 
from the best authorities. Only two points can here be noticed. 
Mr. Scaife adopts the opinion, which is now becoming general as a. 
result of the recent researches of Mr. Rudolph Cronan, that the first. 
discovery of Columbus, the famous Guanahani, was Watling’s 
Island, and that Columbus landed on the west side of the island. 
This conclusion of the able German investigator is important for a. 
reason which Mr. Scaife does not mention. The assailants of 
Columbus have asserted that at the time when he professed to have 
seen the light which entitled him, in the judgment of the Spanish 
sovereigns, to the reward promised by them to the first actuab 
discoverer, he was too far from the land to have discovered a light 
on it, being four hours in sailing distance from the point where the 
coast became visible. It now seems clear that, on approaching the 
island from the northeast in a dark night before moonrise, and see- 
ing the light, Columbus with his little flotilla naturally steered off 
to the southward and advanced cautiously until, four hours later, the 
rising moon showed the low coast of the southern extremity an 
pe Br him te bear up in the a to his safe landing-place on 
the’western or lee side. Thus in this case, as in others, the Prog 
ress of inquiry has refuted the imputations which have been rashly 
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cast on the probity of the great discoverer. The other point re- 
lates to the name of Canada, of which Mr. Scaife remarks that 
“though the early explorers evidently took it for an indigenous 
word, modern philological investigation points to another conclu- 
sion.” This “conclusion” of an ingenious ‘ modern-language”’ stu- 
dent, whom he quotes, refers the name to the Spanish word cafiada, 
signifying a glade. To do Mr. Scaife justice, the unlikelihood of 
this whimsical derivation strikes him forcibly. If he had referred 
to any “ modern philologist ” acquainted with the indigenous lan- 

age of Canada, he would have learned that Canada is — the 
eaten word for “town,” and was naturally employed by the 
natives of Hochelaga (now Montreal) in addressing Cartier, and 
pointing out the stockaded town which was their tribal capital. 
($1.50. Johns Hopkins Press.——IN HIS CAREFUL and philo- 
sophical “‘ Study of the Currents and Temperature of the Atlantic 
Ocean” (“ Etude sur les Courants et sur la Temperature des Eaux 
de la Mer dans l’Océan Atlantique”), Gen. H. Mathiesen of the 
Danish Army has produced a work of singular value, which will be 
warmly welcomed by American hydrographers and physicists, The 
excellent chart of the Atlantic currents, equatorial and polar, in 
which he sums up his conclusions, is one of the most instructive con- 
tributions to this branch of geographical science which has ap- 
peared since the time of Maury, to whose works the author gives 
ample credit. (Christiania: S, Larpent.) 





IN HIS ELABORATE work on the “Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards,” Prof. William Ridgway of Queen's Col- 
lege, Cork, has added interest to a well-worn theme and. has at- 
tained some novel conclusions by following the comparative method 
of scientific research, applied on the widest scale, All or nearly all 
the various currencies and weights which are known to have been 
or to be in use in different countries and ages, and among civilized 
or barbarous races, are brought under review, and are compared 
one with another, to deduce their origin and the motives for their 
selection. The cowrie-shell money of Africa and the East Indies, 
the wampum money of our own Indians, the beaverskin and 
blanket currency of the Hudson Bay territories, the old stockfish 
currency of Iceland, the cacao-bean money of Mexico, the ancient 
tortoise-shell money of China, and the Fijian whales’-teeth cur- 
rency, with various others, are particularly described. The result 
seems to be that usefulness and ornament were the two main req- 
uisites for the choice of a currency, in some places ornament being 
specially regarded, and in others utility. Finally, however, the 
latter requisite gained the upper hand, as barbarism gave way to 
semi-civilization. The cow (or ox) became the general unit of 
value, as we find in the Homeric poems, and as it still is in some 
parts of Indonesia and South Africa, Then followed gold, desir- 
able both for use and for adornment. The first gold piece was 
everywhere equal in value to a cow. Next came other metals, in 
varying order, bringing bi-metallic troubles, which perplexed the 
ancient monarchies and republics, and left some lessons that may 
be useful to those of modern times. Contrary to the common 
opinion, he finds that the earliest essays in weights were not of 
scientific origin, derived from Assyria or Egypt, but were every- 
where made from the seeds of plants. Even if all the author’s 
‘ conclusions should not be sustained, there can be no question that 

he has adopted the true method of ingury, and that his work is 
one of the most valuable yet published on the subject. The volume 
is elegantly printed at the Cambridge University Press, is well-illus- 
trated and carefully indexed. ($6. Macmillan & Co.) 





Pror, A. H. SAYCE’s “ Principles of Comparative Philology ”’ is 
abook we read eighteen years ago,when it first came out, and still vital 
enough to be alive in a fourth edition. The prefaces to the third 
and fourth editions are interesting contributions to the evolution of 
an author’s views on the fundamentals of philological science. 
Prof, Sayce believes now (we cannot predict what he will believe to- 
morrow), along with Latham, Poesche and Penka, that the Aryan 
race had its first seat, not in Asia, but in the Baltic provinces and 
Scandinavia, and that the eastern Aryans of India were the latest 
of the race! This is indeed a turning of the tables. It will be 
next in order to call the Chinese and Egyptians the “ youngest ’’ of 
the civilized races. Further, Prof. Sayce does not (now) believe 
that Sanskrit preserves the primitive sounds and forms of the 
“ parent speech”’ (whatever that was or is) so faithfully as the lan- 
guages of Europe. Prof. owe creed (or dzs-creed) does not 
(now) include a belief in agglutination as the source of flection 
(Whitney’s-and Delbriick’s theory, among countless others’), and 
he follows Fick, one of the Protean Germans, in giving it up. 


Analogy and assimilation are, according to him and the school of 
{ung ammatiker, the main causes of change in e, 
oreover, i 


nstead of the few simple sounds recognized till lately 
by eminent scholars as the foundation-stones of Aryan phonology, 
the nine or twelve fundamental vowels and consonants, Brugman, 
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Osthoff, Schmidt, Collitz, DeSaussure, and (of course) Sayce now 
recognize an extremely rich primitive vowel and consonantal 
scheme, The monotonous Sanskrit a is really a triad, or trinity of 
blended sounds, a’, a*, a*; so the o’s and e’s multiply; hence 
magnus and yéyv¢ have no kinship with each other. Foot old 
Bopp’s agglutinative theory of the origin of verbal inflections by 
the gluing-on of pronouns to verb-stems is being abandoned; the 
person-endings are now thought to be nominal suffixes such as ab- 
stract substantives and infinitives show or possess, and all the 
forms of the verb are nothing but infinitives variously differ- 
entiated and employed. While hooting at other folk's agglutinative 
theories, Sayce curiously enough has one of his own (p. xix.) not 
at all different from those contemned, though he does not appear 
to see it. And so we might follow his “ evolutions through vari- 
ous shades and degrees if space allowed. His book is, however, 
highly stimulating and pertecip candid in its utterances. ($3.50. 
Imported by Chas, Scribner's Sons.) 





New Books and New Editions 


HEINE ANTHOLOGIES seem rather odd, considering the fact 
that all of Heine that we have is only anthology. A writer more 
disjointed, discursive, digressional than Heine never lived: there 
is neither solder nor cement between his jewels. The strings of 
epigrams and sparkling things that compose his works drop to 
pieces like handfuls of phosphorescent water as you run your fin- 
gers through the soft electricities of the November sea. To dis- 
engage them.and thread them again is the work of a few felicitous 
moments ; the only trouble being to select the most shining spicule 
in the mountain of golden liquor. Mr. N. Dunbar, in his “ Hein- 
rich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry: preceded by the Essay of 
Matthew Arnold,” makes the selection acceptably enough. Heine 
lends himself delightfully to aphorisms, post-prandial utterance 
and ingenious abbreviation. Most writers, as Ruskin, suffer ter- 
ribly from the process of granulation or amber-bead-stringing ; 
the inconsequent German does not. His was a genius of shifting 
Fortune, of the wheeling, dew-dropping mill-wheel perpetually in 
motion, perpetually garlanded with ever-succeeding, shiftings and 
shimmerings of light. He hardly stops long enough on any one 
particular subject for the anthologist to take him between his fin- 
gers and extract his sting—or his honey. A few coarse illustra- 
tions spoil the text. 61.25. J. G. Cupples Co.)——-THE THIRD 
VOLUME of “ Biographies of Eminent Persons,” which the London 
7imes reprints, is as interesting and valuable a book as its prede- 
cessors. It covers the years 1882-6, and the necrology for that 
time includes names not merely eminent, but preéminent. Who- 
ever reads through the volume will get far more than mere infor- 
mation about the lives of a score of noted men; he will appreciate 
vividly the varied activity of our own times, For here isa roll that 
includes the work of Darwin in science; of Gordon and Grant on 
the battle-field ; of Gambetta and Garibaldi in patriotic endeavors ; 
of Gortchakoff and Count Beust in diplomacy; of Dr. Pusey in 
religious movements; of Shaftesbury and Sir Moses Montefiore in 
philanthropy ; of Victor Hugo in literature ;—not to speak of the 
successful careers of such men as Earl Cairns, and, in a different 
way, of Sir Urotgs Jessel, or of the unsuccessful career of the 
Child of Miracle, the Comte de Chambord. The book offers a clear 
though brief view of European history in the making, and lets us 
see distinctly the development of diverse phases of successful Eng- 
lish genius. ($1.25. acmillan & Co.) 





THE NEXT BEST thing to knowing a man personally is to read 
what he has to say of himself. In the case of a public man, the lit- 
tle incidents and gossip of his life, while often beneath the notice of 
history, afford a color and background that enable us to appreciate 
better the period he represents. This is the permanent interest 
that belongs to “ Personal Reminiscences.” The narrative has an 
added charm when it is told in such a style as to put the reader in 
direct contact with the author’s personality. Mr. L, E. Chittenden 
unites these qualities in the sketches which make up the volume in 
hand, He was connected with the formation of the first Free Soil 
organization, and was otherwise identified with the anti-slavery 
struggle. His services in the Treasury Department at Washington 
furnish material for anecdote and biography, but he does not con- 
fine his narrative to his political life. tha ters upon fishing and 
hunting experiences, sketches of people, and stories of his’ search 
for rare books follow each other at will. Each chapteris complete 
in itself, except the last six, which are devoted to a study of the life 
and character of Lincoln. The study is based mainly on Mr. Chit- 
tenden’s acquaintance with the war-President, and is an attempt to 
explain the secret of his greatness. Application, good judgment, 
and the intensity that was the “ conspicuous element in the char- 
acter of Mr. Lincoln,” were, in the author's opinion, the character- 
istics that principally contributed to the success of the man he so 
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much admired. The liveliest pages are those devoted to the early 
Vermont bar, and here as elsewhere Mr. Chittenden’s pleasing, 
direct manner redeems the occasional flavor of the familiar past in 
his anecdotes. The book is indexed and contains a portrait of the 
author, ($2. New York: Richmond, Croscup & Co.) 





Mr. WILLIAM WINTER frankly calls his memorial of ‘ George 
William Curtis” a“ eulogy.” Eulogy is, indeed, its key-note ; and, 
of any other American man-of-letters, it might be called overdone. 
French Academicians eulogize their predecessors, often, whether 
they deserve the panegyric or not; the unincorporated American 
Academy, which has not yet found its Richelieu, works with a 
truer sense of justice, and praises only those who genuinely de- 
serve it. Of Mr, Curtis's deservings no one has a doubt : graceful 
as a poet, essayist, editor, novelist, grace was the breath of life to 
him, and a perpetual grace surrounds his memory. He alone of 
our transatlantic race seemed not born of rock. Unde homines 
nati, durum genus, for everything that he touched turned to music 
or poetry under his melting fingers, and gave forth only tones 
sweet with human sympathy and delight. Mr. Winter delivered 
his address before the people of Staten Island last February—an 
audience most sympathetic; but his voice of praise and apprecia- 
tion passes beyond the momentary gathering out into the more 
comprehensive public, who found in Curtis their noblest citizen and 
representative after the death of Lowell; the whole nation grieved 
over the passing of this eminent man and joined in the “ Adonais” 
of sorrow that went forth over hisdeath. The addressgives a close 
and fluent sketch of the minor and major details of his crowded 
career, and points out its characteristic features, from Brook Farm 
to the Harper sanctum—a career full of richest evolution and 

rowth, manifold in its sympathies and its success, stimulating in 
its ideals, ideally perfect in what it accomplished. (75 cts. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





* AMERICAN TYPES OF ANIMAL LIFE,” by St. George Mivart, 
does our opossum, turkey, bull-frog, rattlesnake, bat, bison and 
other curious “ critters’ the honor to take them as types of the 
classes of animals to which they belong, and, by means of them and 
their relatives, to give the reader some notion of this branch of 
modern natural history. Our turkey leads the author to discuss the 
domesticated cock and Yoel the Indian peacocks and pheasants, 
our humming-birds and condors, birds in | gotg including that 
very ancient bird that gloried in a jointed tail and a bill pro- 
vided with teeth. The American opossum heads the array of 
marsupials, mostly Australian, the knowledge of which has brought 
about a revolution in science. And the numerous and anciently 
distinguished alliances of our bull-frog—with sea-serpents and 
“dragons of the prime ’—furnish matter for a most interesting 
chapter. In most of these essays the author has the end in view— 
to show that similarity of structure and habits does not necessarily 
imply a common descent. Thus, there is no common ancestral 
type known from which our South American monkeys and those of 
the Old World might have descended.. The Old World anthropoid 
apes, it appears, differ chiefly from men in not recognizing the re- 
lationship. But, if our American monkeys are less manlike, it is so 
much the worse for poor humanity; for they are gentler and more 
capable creatures than the others, Besides the animals already 
mentioned, the racoon, the sloth, the sea-lion, whales and mer- 
maids (dugongs) are made the subjects of special chapters, while 
in a closing chapter is given a view of all the orders now known of 
mammalia. The work may, in short, serve as a text-book for the 
study of that class of animals (except that pretty nearly everything 
relating to reproduction is omitted) ; and it is soagreeably written, 
and includes so much out-of-the-way information, that it may be 
read for pleasure My those to whom science and theories of evolu- 
tion are a bore. There are many good pen-and-ink illustrations. 
($2. Little, Brown & Co.) 





“* CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY,” deals with all 
the world’s great celebrities, living as well as dead, and in notices sel- 
dom more than a page in length conveys an enormous amount of 
information about all sorts of people that other people may be sup- 
posed to wish to know about. Thus we learn of Zebehr Pasha, 
who reached prominence as a slaye-dealer; of Charles Mayne 
Young, who played Cassius with Kemble; of Ralph Nicholson 
Wornum, who wrote a life of Holbein; of Thomas Woolner, who 
is said to have been “a sculptor of the pre-Raphaelite School”; 
of Augustus Montague Toplady, who wrote the “ Rock of Ages” ; 
and Salabut Jung, who was Soubadar of the Deccan. Testing the 
volume at random for minor American authors, we find that Eugene 
Field is not in it, though David Dudley, Cyrus W., James Thomas, 
John of Dublin and Richard, Queen Hlizabeth’s Chaplain in Ordi- 


nary, and several other Fields are. Neither H. C. Bunner nor any 
other of his name has obtained a place, nor Mary Hallock Foote, 
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nor Joseph Pennell, though Henry Cholmondeley, of that name, 
ichthyologist, has. Room could not be found for John Burroughs, and 
Mrs. Stoddard appears only as wife (”¢e Barstow) of Richard Henry. 
But such are some of the vagaries of fame when it is not yet ripe. 
In most matters we find the work accurate and reliable. ($2.50. Cas- 
sell Pub, Co.)\——VOL. II. OF POOLE’s “ Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture” covers the period from 1887 to 1892. This supplementary 
volume indexes 1026 volumes published in the five years that it 
covers and 61 older sets now introduced for the first time. Forty- 
one new periodicals are mentioned. The ratio of births to deaths 
appears to be about as six to one. Though Dr. Poole’s name is re- 
tained on cover and title-page, he has had nothing to do with the 
work of preparing the present volume, which has devolved upon 
Mr. William T. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, and the 
staff of sixty-three collaborators. The work runs to 476 double- 
columned pages, and is one of the most useful handbooks for 
literary workers that have appeared for many years. ($8. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





BAEDEKER’S NEW GUIDE to “ The United States, with an Ex- 
cursion into Mexico,” is notable not only as a first edition, for the 
abundance and general correctness of the information for which 
one naturally turns to a hand-book of the sort, but for the special 
information contained in numerous monographs which, together, 
make up a valuable “ Introduction.’”” Among these are “A Short 
History of American Politics,” by John Bach McMaster; an ac- 
count of the “ Constitution and Political Institutions of the United 
States,” by Mr. James Bryce ; a lucid sketch of the * Physiography 
of North America,” by Prof. N. S. Shaler; and a roseate view of 
“The Fine Arts in America,” by Messrs. Wm. A. Coffin and 
Montgomery Schuyler. Prof. O. T. Mason, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, writes on “Aborigines and Aboriginal Remains,” and 
the reader, who is reminded by Mr. Schuyler that he will find in 
America optical ‘evidence that “Art is not Archeology,” will find 
from Prof. Mason’s article that here, as elsewhere, archzology is 
sometimes art. The maps comprise those of the United States, 
of New England and of the Middle States, and numerous 
maps of the environs of the principal cities, of the Catskill and 
Adirondack ranges, the Yosemite and Yellowstone Park, Mount 
Desert and Gettysburg. The editor has had the advantage of the 
coéperation of Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief Topographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, in their preparation. The trip 
into Mexico occupies but 14 pages of the 546 pages in the book, 
and the matter contained in them will doubtless be much improved 
in future editions. There is a large and valuable index, and alto- 
gether the work is extremely creditable to the editor, Mr. J. F. Muir- 
head, M.A., who has prepared most of it from personal experience. 
($3.60. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





Mr. EUGENE PARSONS has brought out a second revised and 
enlarged edition of his interesting and valuable pamphlet, ‘‘ Ten- 
nyson’s Life and Poetry: and Mistakes Concerning Tennyson.” 
The few slight mistakes in the first edition have been corrected, 
much new matter has been added, and portions of the old (par- 
ticularly the criticisms) have been recast and improved. We have 
detected no error in the work as it now stands. The list of trans- 
lations of Tennyson’s works is by far the fullest we have seen, 
comprising twenty-five in German (no less than nine being of 
“Enoch Arden,” which appears to be the most popular of the 
Laureate’s works everywhere in Europe), nine in French (all but 
one of “ Enoch Arden,” or including that poem), six in Dutch (two 
of ‘Enoch Arden’’), five in Norwegian and Danish, four in Italian, 
two in Spanish, two in Swedish, one (“ Enoch Arden’) in Bohe- 
mian, one (the same) in Hungarian, and three in Latin (including 
“Enoch Arden” and “In Memoriam’”’), besides the “ CEnone” 
and * Godiva” by Lord Lyttleton, who also made a Greek version 
of ‘The Lotos-Eaters.” (25 cts, Published by the author, 43 
Bryant Avenue, Chicago.)——-THE 1895 EDITION of Appleton’s 
‘General Guide to the United States and Canada” has been care- 
fully revised and brought up to date, the editor having in the past 
two years made a trip over the entire — covered by the book. 
New routes, resulting from increased railway facilities, are de- 
scribed, and new places of resort to which they lead, especially on 
the Pacific coast; the accounts of the leading cities have been 
corrected, and itineraries for seeing their salient features in the 
shortest time have been added; many new maps, plans and illus- 
trations have been inserted ; and a special appendix gives all neces- 
sary information concerning the main features of the Chicago Fair. 
The book now contains more than 600 pages, covering one hun- 
dred and thirty-three routes, to say nothing of side-excursions. It 
is handsomely bound in polished blue morocco with flap, and is 
per pg a model hand-book of its class. ($2.50. D. Appleton 

Co.) 
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“Picture and Text” 


IN THAT PRETTY little series, the Black and White, which Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Curtis, Mr, Warner and other charming writers have 
inaugurated so successfully, is now issued “ Picture and Text,” a 
handful of essays by Mr. Henry James, which ougeaens appeared 
in Harper's, T. he Century and other periodicals. The subjects are 
“ Black and White,” “ Edwin A, Abbey,” ‘“ Charles S, Reinhart,” 
“ Alfred Parsons,” “ John S. Sargent” and “ Honoré Daumier,” 
and there is a short comedy called ‘‘ After the Play.”” Mr. James 
is very entertaining in these essays, and it is astonishing how much 
he can say in so little space. He is nowhere more at home, and 
therefore nowhere more delightful, than when writing of Broadway 









































From “ Picture and Text,” Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 

A Gutmpse oF Broapway, Sussex, ENGLAND 
—not the noisy and in summer noisome street, with its maddin 
cable-cars, that passes our office windows, but the peaceful Englis 
village that “ Mr. Laurence Hutton discovered but Mr. Millet ap- 
propriated,” where Messrs. Abbey and Parsons have set up their 
easels, and where Mr. Millet lives the most enviable half of his 
life. ‘ Broadway and much of the land about it,” says Ln na 
“are in short the perfection of the old English rural tradition.” 
“It is delicious to be at Broadway,” he adds, “and to be one of 
the irresponsible profane—not to have to draw. The single street 
is in the grand style, sloping slowly upward to the base of the 
hills for a mile; but you may enjoy it without carking care as to 
how to ‘render’ the perspective.” Mr. Abbey has put a good deal 
of Broadway into his illustrations of the old comedies. 

The artists of whom Mr. James writes are his friends as well as 
the subjects of his essays. Boughton is one of them; and he, too, 
is an American, though he has lived longer in England than Abbey 
and Millet. Mr. Boughton lives in “ one of the prettiest and most 



























































From “ Picture and Text.”—Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Bros. 
Grorce H. BovuGuTon 


hospitable houses in London,” but ‘the note of his work is the 
ed of rural things, of lonely people and of quaint, far-off 
legend and refrain.” One cannot read Mr. James's little book of 


loiterings among his friends without a longing to be one of the artis- 
tic colony who, the world forgetting, at 
Bros.) 


roadway, are not by the 
world forgot. ' 


($1. Harper 
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Mr. Besant in America 


AMONG THE Englishmen who arrived here on the Etruria last 
Saturday night was Walter Besant, the English novelist. Mr. 
Besant went to the Brevoort House, and remained there until 
Monday noon, when he left New York for Hartford and a tour of the 
New England States, preparatory to a visit to Chicago and the Fair. 

“T have just returned from a drive through Central Park,” he 
said to a 7rzbune reporter last Sunday evening. “1 was delighted 
with it. Inever saw such a change in my life, It has improved so 
much that I hardly knew the place. My former visit here occurred 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, in 1876, I think it was. I spent a 
week in New York and then went to Canada. All my life I have 
wanted to see New England, and to visit Boston, Salem, Concord, 
Lexington, and other historic towns, made famous by Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne and a host of others, but have 
never had the chance until now. I shall spend a full month in them. 
Dr. S. S. Sprigge, who is with me, and I, are the delegates of the 
English Society of Authors to the Literary Congress at the World's 
Fair. This convenes on July 10, and will last a week. There will 
be meetings of all sorts of literary people, and I have a number of 
papers to lay before them. 

“ The principal topics engaging the attention of authors in Eng- 
land just now are their relations to publishers. The question sim- 
ply is how great a part of the profits from the sale of a book shall 
go to the publisher and how much to the author, Many ways of 




































































From “The Authors’ Portralt Catalogue.””--Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 
WALTER BESANT 


arranging this have been considered, but none adopted as yet, It is 
an important question, and we hope the discussions at Chicago will 
help to settle it. The paper I shall read will give a general history 
of the Society of Authors, and a review of its relations to publishers, 
Dr. Sprigge’s paper will be on domestic copyright in England. We 
have there fourteen different acts of Parliament on copyright, and 
they are confusing and contradictory in many of their provisions. 
A bill consolidating them has been introduced into Parliament b 
Lord Monkswell, and its provisions will be explained to the Chi- 
cago Congress, I have also a paper written by Sir Henry Bergue, 
one of Her Majesty’s commissioners at the Conference of Berne, 
giving a history of, its hag i Another important paper in 
my care was drawn up by Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Oxford, giving a constitutional opinion on the laws 
of publishing. Such a paper has never been published before, 1 
have also five or six other papers. 

“After the Chicago Congress is over, I shall start for hoime in a 
leisurely fashion. I am not doing any news correspondence at 
present, but I send ‘talks ’ on anything that strikes my fancy to The 
Queen and other papers, I am working on a new novel, but can- 
not say anything about it just now.” 

“I suppose you will write a book about America when you return 
home, Mr. Besant?” the reporter ventured to say. 

“No, I shall not. That is, I may write a paper if I see anything 
that,seems interesting and new enough to make it worth while.” 
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The Lounger 


THE NAME of Mrs. Spencer Trask appears upon the title-page 
of the second edition of ‘‘ Under King Constantine,” just issued by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. The book appeared anonymously some 
four months ago, and was warmly received by the press. ithin a 
few days I have heard something about the composition and pub- 
lication of the work. The three blank-verse poems of the reign of 
King Arthur’s supposed successor (to whom Sir Thomas Malory 
makes but one allusion) were written with extraordinary rapidity 
during a period of convalescence, and were so little regarded by 
the author that only the persuasion of her friends (among whom 
were certain authors of repute) induced her, some four years after 
their production, to consent to their being shown to a publisher. 
In London, when submitted to Mr. Kegan Paul, they met with im- 
mediate acceptance ; and in this country Mr. Randolph gave them 
a most cordial reception, only stipulating that before they were 
actually issued over his imprint, he should be told the author's 
name. It was Mrs, Trask’s particular wish that they should be 
judged upon their merits; but now that the first edition has been 
exhausted and the book has been so highly spoken of on all hands, 
there is no further reason for retaining the mask of anonymity. 
The Critic's notice of “* Under King Constantine” appeared on 
March 4. 





A READER OF The Critic sends me a line from Calcutta, enclos- 
ing a clipping from the /ndia Daily News of that city in which is 
iven an account of the farewell banquet to Mr. J. L. Kipling, the 
father of Rudyard. If the report of this interesting occasion had 
appeared in an American paper, its excuse for being would be that 
he was the father of his son, but in this India paper, that interest- 
ing fact is, apparently, of small importance. Mr. J. L. Kipling is 
a person of sufficient consequence on his own account. A sociable, 
agreeable person, I take it ; for my correspondent says : “We are so 
sorry to lose our Kiplings,” meaning the husband and wife. Mr. 
Kipling—“ ‘ Old Kipling '—as he is always lovingly called,” says 
the Punjab “ special,” “is, and has been for years, one of the most 
popular figures in Lahore society.” “ Full of anecdote,” continues 
the paragraph, ‘a capital talker, with a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous information that comes Pyne | out of him at all sorts of 
unexpected times.” “Yes,” said his wife once to the writer of the 
aph, “ John has a great fund of information of all sorts. I 

often tell him his mind is a regular rag-bag.” 





Mrs, KIPLING, who seems to be as popular as her husband, is 
described as “ one of the cleverest and wittiest women in Northern 
India.” One of her witty sayings was apropos of an “ extremely 
garrulous and persistently talkative” official, “She said that he 
was essentially a clever man, but he ought sever ¢o be allowed to 
talk: he should be used as a dictionary, and consulted when re- 
quired.” Alas! how many excellent dictionaries are spoiled by 
making men of them. ' 





IN THE JUNE number of 7he Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P., writes on “ The Craving for Fiction.” He- 
donism, the doctrine of Aristippus, which sets pleasure as the right 
aim of existence, it seems to Sir Herbert, is the spirit ruling the 
readers of books, “ and,” he argues, “ where’sthe harm?” But he 
adds, there is no harm either “ in speculating wAy it is that most 
people are entertained ws 4 narratives of what never took place 
rather than by history or biography, and whether this remarkable 
characteristic of modern civilization is really conducive to genuine 
recreation or, like certain indolent habits, interferes with it.” 





ONE MIGHT CONSISTENTLY think that history, being often of a 
romantic and thrilling nature, and having a foundation in truth, 
would be the favorite reading of all. But it is far from enjoying 
that equivocal honor, “At most,” says Sir Herbert, “ people take 
their history as they do their bread and butter—in thin slices,” 
Prosper Mérimée boldly confessed that he hated all history except 


the anecdotes. To interest one’s readers, the arts of the romancer * 


must be employed, To prove his point Sir Hefbert says: —* We 
may be , sure that, in order to arrest the interest of his hear- 
ers, our rd neglected none of the arts of romance; observe, in 
the story of Dives and Lazarus, the clothing of purple and fine 
linen, the daily sumptuous fare, the dogs licking the beggar’s sores 
—all so many details contributing to the vividness of the scene, 
which it is certain lost nothing in the telling.” 





ENGLISH READERS should be grateful that their novelists invite 
them to read no immoral tales. They “consistently enlist the 
sympathies of their listeners on the side of virtue, and in the inter- 
est of our social code it is well that it is so. It is disquieting to 
imagine the dangerous effect upon manners which a book, written 
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in English with the witchery displayed by the Abbé Prévost in 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ might have. As a work of art that romance is 
consummate ; the reader is plunged into a state of tender enthusiasm 
for a — of characters whose conduct in real life would ensure 
their exclusion from all society now held to be respectable.” Our 
critic either forgets some of the writers of classic English fiction, 
or else believes that their coarseness keeps them from being dan- 
gerous, 





SIR HERBERT argues that people are more interested in fiction 
than in real life; romances may be enacted at their doors, but 
they pass them by to bury themselves in the sorrows of some im- 

inary Werther. The reason assigned for this is that the novelist 
hides the unpleasant side of his heroes.and heroines. “ The dilem- 
mas of real life are never so artistically arranged as they are in a 
novel or a drama; the living characters move awkwardly enough 
sometimes ; they fail to satisfy our critical sense, made excessively 
fastidious by the perfect adjustment of parts in fiction. One is 
often in doubt whether living characters are good or bad; but it is 
easy to decide between Cinderella and her. sisters, or the three 
daughters of King Lear.” 





THE NOVELIST shows us only the lovely side of his heroines. 
Over the rest “a discreet veil must be thrown.” How many an 
Effie Deans there is in real life “‘ who earns nothing but reproach, 
condemnation and avoidance, because no friendly hand has inter- 
vened to keep out of sight her unlovely or ungraceful attributes, 
Many a lass may have borne a part not less noble, not less worthy 
of admiration than Jeanie Deans, but has failed of her meed of 
praise because she squinted, or dropped her 4's, or picked her teeth 
with a hairpin,” which, by the way, seems rather a coarse way of 

utting it. ‘ Thousands of persons are familiar with the spiritual 
umblings of Robert Elsmere, but comparatively few have followed 
the wondrous story of the Italian Renaissance—a movement second 
only to Christianity in its influence on modern life and thought.” 
But on the meme & Sir Herbert is rather tolerant of the novel 
reader, for which that personage should be grateful. 





Ir IS ALWAYS pleasant to make a discovery, and I felt that I had 
made one when I read “ A Literary Courtship” by Anna Fuller. 
I had discovered a writer that was new to me but who, I think, 
will not be long new to the reading public. It is one of the bright- 
est little books that I have read in many a day. After I read the 
story, I was sure that I had made another discovery, which was that 
Anna Fuller was a man masquerading under a feminine pen-name. 
The fact that the hero of the story assumes this disguise is not the 
only reason I had for thinking that the writer was doing the same 
thing. There is a man-about-town air in thestory that is not often 
found in women’s literary work. The average woman writer feels 
that she has created a man when she puts a cigar in the mouth of 
a puppet; but it is not so with Anna Fuller. You might see her 
two young men in the windows of the Calumet Club any day you 
happened to pass that way. I had the book in my hand the other 
day in getting off the train just as Mr. Bishop Putnam, of the 
firm that publishes it, was getting in. ‘A capital story,” said I, 
holding it up. ‘“ The author is a man isn’t he?” “Of course,” 
replied Mr. Putnam, “ you know him, he is a Philadelphia journal- 
ist.” “ What's his name?” I hurriedly inquired, for the conductor 
was shouting “ All aboard.” “Its on the title-page,” he answered, 
in a tone of voice which implied “where are your eyes?” “A 
man’s name isn’t Anna Fuller” I called out as the train began to 
move. ‘ Anna Fuller!” exclaimed Mr. Putnam from the retreating 
platform ; “ I didn’t recognize the book ; she’s Anna Fuller, of course: 
that’s her name”; and the train sped on to Rye where the publisher 
lives, 





I may add parenthetically that the book is most tastefully and 
daintily printed and illustrated and a credit to the Knickerbocker 
Press, which is Mr, Putnam’s special department in the subdivision 
of the work of the house. : 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The “ Midsummer-Night's Dream” at Wellesley College.—The 
Shakespeare Society at Wellesley performed the ‘“ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” on the college campus at half-past six P.M. on 
the 30th of May; and it was received with so much favor that they 
were induced to repeat it in the same out-of-door theatre on Fri- 
day, June 9. I was unable to attend either performance, but 
those who were so fortunate as to be present are enthusiastic in 
their praises of the rendering. Bottom, a which few girls 
would venture to attempt, is said to have been a marked suc- 
cess. Puck was perfect, as might have been predicted. Indeed 
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everyone of the fair actors seems to have been a“ star.” A few 
years ago “As You Like It” was charmingly rendered on the 
same spot, and I had the pleasure of being an auditor, “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” “ Twelfth Night” and “ Love’s Labour's 
Lost” have also been played by the Society in former years, but not 
out of doors, All were excellently well done, as I can personally 


testify, though in the case of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” I heard only 
the rehearsal. 


“ Cheese and Garlic in a Windmill.”—A correspondent in Bos- 
ton writes :—“ Please explain (in The Critic) the full force of the 
allusions in ‘ I had rather live with cheese and garlic in a windmill’ 
(1 Henry IV, iii. 1. 160).” 

The expression occurs in Hotspur’s amusing tirade concerning 
Glendower’s wearisome brag of his magic power :— 

**O, he is as tedious 

As a tir'd horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 

With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 

Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 

In any summer-house in Christendom.” 
Of course the context makes the meaning clear. The poorest food 
in the meanest quarters would be better than the daintiest fare in 
the finest mansion if one had to listen to such an intolerable old 
bore in the latter. The windmill suggests not only wretched and 
cramped quarters, but the whistling of the wind and the creaking of 
the machinery. Cheese was a staple article in the diet of the low- 
est classes, and garlic as a condiment is mentioned by Shakespeare 
only with contempt. Menenius, in “ Coriolanus ” (iv, 6. 98), sneers 
at the plebeians as “ garlic-eaters”; and Lucio, in “ Measure for 
Measure” (iii. 2, 195), refers to “ brown bread and garlic” as the 
food of a “ beggar.” Inthe “ Winter's Tale” (iv. 4. 162), where 
the peasant girls are chaffing one another, Dorcas says to the 
Clown :— 

‘* Mopsa must be your mistress: marry, garlic, 

To mend her kissing with!” 
The only other mention of garlic in the plays is in the “ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” (iv. 2. 43), where Bottom cautions his fellow-actors 
to “eat no onions nor garlic,” for they “ are to utter sweet breath” 
when they perform their most lamentable comedy before the Duke. 





The Comparison of Hair to Wires in Sonnet 130.—The Hon: 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco, sends me the following interest- 
ing note :— 

n Sonnet 130, Shakespeare is praising the Dark Lady, while he 
laughs at the sonneteers. She was charming to him, though not 
at all in their conventional style. Her lips were not coral; her 
eyes were not suns; her breasts were not snow. “If hairs be 
wires, black wires grow on her head,” There was no rose in her 
cheeks, no perfume in her breath, no music in her voice, and she 
walked on the solid earth like any other woman,— 


** And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare.” 

It is the curious allusion to hair as wires that I would call atten- 
tion to fora moment. Shakespeare uses the same figure in “ King 
John” (iii. 4. 64) where King Philip tells Constance to “ bind up 
those tresses,” saying that they cling together like “‘ten thousand 
wiry friends.” 

ur ladies of woe | would hardl 


relish being told that their 
hair was poy but fas 
iz. 


ion justifies almost any eccentricity, and in 
the days of abeth it was quite the thing to praise the “ golden 
wires that adorned the head of your and but they must be 
golden to suit the style of the timés, and so Shakespeare in the 
sonnet admits that here, too, his lady is out of fashion; the wires 
are black and not gold. 

The comparison to wire, especially to golden wire, is very old 
and sanctioned by very high authority, King James I. of Scotland 
(1425), in his “ ings Quhair,” quoted by Prof. Minto, speaks of 
Cynthia’s “ tresses like the golden wire,” which, I may remark in 
passing, seems an odd figure to apply to the “ Silver Moon,” 

So rge Gascoigne in his “Dan Bartholemew” (about 1570) 

s 


‘* First for her head; the hairs were not of gold, 
But of some metal far more fine, 
Whereof each crinet seemed, to behold, 
~ Like glistering wires, against the sun that shine.” 
But the sonneteers could plead yet higher authority, —Edmund 
Spenser himself, whose “‘ Faérie Queene " (1590) contains this line 
(il. 3. 30) :-—"* Her yellow locks crisped like golden wire.” 
Again, in the “ Hymn in Honor of Beauty” (1596), we find this 
couplet :— 
‘* That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright 
Shall turn to dust and lose their goodly light. 
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So in his “ Epithalamion " (1595) :—‘ Her long, loose yellow locks. 
like golden wire.” 

Thomas Lodge, in his “ Phyllis,” Sonnet 9 (1593), speaks of Au- 
rora’s ‘curled wire.” His mistress was 
‘* Combing her locks of which the yellow gold 

Made blush the beauties of her curled wire." 


From Barnes’s ‘“ Parthenophil” (about 1594) we take these two: 
lines :—“ Her hairs no grace of golden wires want” (Sonnet 48) ;. 
and “ Her hair disordered, brown and crisped wiry” (Sonnet 13).. 
The sober Daniel warned his Delia (1592) that the time will come, 
“‘ When golden hairs shall turn to silver wire,” which calls to mind 
ps — so popular a few years ago, “ The silver threads among: 
the gold.” 

John Wootton, in one of his songs (about 1589), falls into the: 
fashion thus :—‘ Her tresses are like wires of beaten gold.” 

R. Linche in his “ Diella,” Sonnet 3 (1596), softens the figure a 
little by dwelling on the fineness of the wire :— 

‘** Her hair exceeds gold forced in smallest wire, 

In smaller threads than those Arachne spun.” 
Compare with this Shakespeare’s treatment of the same subject im 
“ Merchant of Venice” (iii. 2. 120-122), where Bassanio thus de- 
scribes “ Fair Portia’s counterfeit ” :— 

‘* Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men.” 
The simile of the net snaring the unwary lover was very old too, 

George Peele uses it in his “ Praise of Chastity” (before 
1598) :— 







‘* Whose ticing hair like nets of golden wire 
Enchains thy heart.” 
Likewise George Chapman, in his continuation of “ Hero and 
Leander,” Fourth Sestiad, lines 290, 291 (1598) :— 


‘* her tresses were of wire 
Knit like a net.” 


And Thomas Bateson (1618) in one of his Madrigals :— 


‘* Her hair the net of golden wires, 
Wherein my heart so fast entangled is.” 


The figure was as old as Sidney who speaks of Stella’s hair as. 
Cupid's “ day-net” (* Astrophel and Stella,” Sonnet 12). 
rayton in “ Idea’s Mirror,” Amour 4 (1594), makes lute-strings. 
of the golden wire, and adorns his lute “ with those sweet strings. 
stolen from thy golden hair.” 

“Threads of gold” are found in Sidney's “ Arcadia,” Griffin's. 
“ Fidessa,” and Brittain’s “ Ida” (formerly printed as Spenser's). 

There are many other fancies connected with the hair, but the 
most graceful and really the most natural of all is Sidney's “ golden 
sea, whose waves in curls are broken” (“ Astrophel and Stella,”” 
orb repeated by Drummond in “ Those curled waves of 

ol ee 


Among all these ingenious conceits in praise of women’s hair 
there is hardly a word in favor of the “ raven tresses,” so much 
admired by some modern novelists. 

‘** Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons’and the shade of night,” 
says the King in “ Love’s Labour's Lost.” The tradition in favor 
of blondes had come down from the romantic poets of mediaeval 
times, and was re-inforced in England by the prevailing flattery of 
the fair-haired queen, 

To return to the Sonnet. Shakespeare has here given us his. 
estimate of the extrav: t conceits of the sonneteers, In “ Love's. 
Labour’s Lost” he rails with good-humored satire at fashionable 
affectations of a different class, All these literary shams he seems. 
to have looked on very much as he did on the painting and false 
hair of the court ladies. As for his own Ds praised her 
charms just as he found them in reality, and that satisfied him. 
His own creed he gives us in the 21st Sonnet ;— 

‘* O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me,” etc. 





London Letter 


THE INCORPORATED Society of Authors has held its annua? 
dinner, and held it with complete success, The meeting took place, 
as usual, at the Holborn Restaurant, in the Venetian ber, the 
fine, richly-decorated room always used for these public ceremonies, 
Sir Robert Ball was in the Chair, and a large and fairly hw rage 
tive body of authors supported him. Mr. George Me , who, 
upon Tennyson's death, was elected President, was unable to come; 
but Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Walter Besant, the two most en- 

members of the committee, were present, and wherever one 
looked one met a well-known face. 

Lord Kelvin, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. 
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Theodore Watts, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Mr. J. Dykes Campbell and 
Archdeacon Farrar represented various sides of science and litera- 
ture, and the novelists—especially the lady-novelists—were strongly 
represented. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome was there, and so were Mrs. 
Linton, Mrs. Reeves (Helen Mathers), Miss Florence Marryat, 

ame Couvreur (Tasma), who had come from Brussels for the 
occasion, Lady Colin Campbell, and poms K. Spender. The 
speeches were briefer and brighter than usual. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock made a popular point by remarking that six publishers had 
been induced to accept the Society's invitation, and were now in 
the Society’s power. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky responded for literature 
in a finished speech, and Mr. Edmund Gosse proposed the health 
of the Chairman with an abundance of genial humor. 

Finally, the evening was rendered more sociable by an adjourn- 
ment for coffee and conversation at ten o'clock, an arrangement 
which gave opportunity to the artists of the illustrated papers, who 
‘were to be observed flitting round the more notable guests with 
sketch-book in hand. 

The Daily Chronicle, which is now, perhaps, the most literary 
of the morning newspapers, publishes a little story which seems 
likely ae the prelude to some disturbance. A memoir of Sir 
Morell Mackenzie has just ap d from the pen of the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, and it transpires that there has been some difficulty in 
connection with its issue. It is alleged that the Empress Frederick 
was disinclined to sanction the publication of certain details in the 
story of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s attendance upon the Emperor, and, 
when proofs of the book were submitted to her, failed to return 
them. There was, therefore, some idea of suppressing the book ; 
and it was arranged, so the Chronicle says, that the Mackenzie 
family should, if the book were not issued, pay the cost of produc- 
tion. This arrangement, however, fell through at the last moment ; 
and the publishers—Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.—have accordingly 
placed the memoir in the hands of the public to-day. The publi- 
cation has been followed by a letter from the Mackenzie family, 
which states that the work was placed in Mr. Haweis’s hands as 
a “confidential and private matter,” and that it was agreed that 
nothing should be published without the full concurrence of the 
family. We await Mr. Haweis’s reply with interest. 

How far literary etiquette justifies a publisher in issuing a book, 
when those most nearly concerned in its interests are in doubt, is 
one of those “ Questions at Issue” which is not discussed in Mr. 
Gosse’s valuable volume of essays, which — in London this 
morning. 1 had hoped to speak of this book in my present letter, 
but upon opening the volume I find it so full of suggestive comment 
and criticism that I propose, with the leave of the readers of The 
Critic, to deal with it more fully in my next. Mr. Gosse, more, 
perhaps, than any other man-of-letters, an interest in and finds 
pony som for every fresh development of literature; the name of 

youngest writer is always familiar to him, and there must be 
very few young authors who do not feel a debt of gratitude to him 
for encouragement and suggestion. He has naturally, therefore, 
much to say upon current literary topics, and what he says is said 
from the inside—from the point of intimacy. But to these con- 
siderations | must return again. 

One of the natural effects of the passing away of the elder 
leaders of our literary life, is the noiseless — of the next gen- 
ration to the front. Among those who have rine come rather 
sud into prominence is Mr, Leslie Stephen. We have always 
admired him ; we are just beginning to look upon him as a leader. 
He succeeds Lord Tennyson as President of the London Library, 
he receives honorary degrees from the universities, he was chosen 

year to respond for Literature at the Royal Academy—he finds 
himself suddenly in the first rank of those to whom we look for 
public direction and consolation. Last Wednesday he made an 
Appearance under striking circumstances, and, owing to his speak- 
ing without preparation, and with his back turned to the press- 
seats, he has been very ill-reported. The occasion was the unveil- 
» by the Archbishop of Canterbury, of a statue to Henry Fawcett 
the new Vauxhall Park, in the south of London. Nothing could 
be more curious or picturesque; under the terra-cotta image of his 
friend, with the blowing trees for a background, under a lucid sk 
father of Paris o Nice than of London, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s tall 
Quixotic a , Clad in a long velvet coat, his great forehead pink 
the sunlight, his long red beard—now fast turning gray—waving 
the wind, stood quivering with emotion and nervousness, while 
@ voice too weak to carry very far, but full of delicate inflections 
4 with sincere emotion, he spoke of the loyalty and no- 
of Fawcett, of his courage under the infliction of his blind- 
of his love of life and gusto for it, and of all his public and pri- 
virtues. There was one » in eo som where Mr. 
described their walks long in the bowling-green of 
ny ae Trinity Hall in Cambridge , with its terrace above 
ver, its row of t chestnuts, its odor of flowers and murmur 
bees, which was really a marvellous fragment of extemporized 
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literature and one which it is sad to think has died in the alleys of 
Vauxhall Park. 


LONDON, 9 June, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


A LIVELY DISCUSSION seems to be at hand about the Copley 
Square designs, for City Surveyor Humbert takes issue with the 
Boston Society of Architects on several points in their report. He 
is sure that the architects are wrong when they say “ that no single 
instance has been found in which a square of this character is trav- 
ersed diagonally by a great thoroughfare.” In Germany, he de- 
clares, there are cases of this kind and, furthermore, in Paris, the 
latest fine square is crossed diagonally by a great thoroughfare ; 
the idea being that the value of such a thoroughfare would be de- 
stroyed if it were allowed to stop short on a square, as is proposed 
by some of the most notable plans for the embellishment of the 
Back Bay green. On these bases Mr. Humbert urges his plan for 
a columnal monument, in the centre, and the line of Huntington 
Avenue unchanged. At the rooms of the Boston Art Club, visitors 
are voting on these designs, so that some time later we shall know 
what the popular idea is. Just at present, however, there have not 
been as many votes cast or as many visitors as were expected and 
efforts are making to increase the interest in this important mat- 
ter. 

Boston, or rather Cambridge, has had a visitor from over the 
ocean this past week, though few Bostonians or Cantabrigians have 
known of it. For, though the visitor has enjoyed the hospitality 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, she has yet kept out of the public 
view to a great extent. Miss Shaw, the visitor, is a Dublin lady, 
an editorial writer on the London 7¢mes, daughter of Col, Shaw of 
the Dragoon Guards and granddaughter of Sir Fred Shaw, the 
Member of Parliament who defeated Daniel O’Connell. She has 
recently returned from a tour through Africa and Australia, in the 
interest of the 7mes, and is now “ doing” America chiefly that 
she may visit the educational institutions and write about them on 
her return. 

A caller, who, the other day, saw Prof. Norton, in order to learn 
about Miss Shaw, obtained some interesting facts, besides, concern- 
ing the Professor's ideas and plans. For instance, regarding the 
Copley Square improvements, the head of the Fine Arts depart- 
ment at Harvard, who, certainly, should be an authority on such 
subjects, holds that, with the large buildings surrounding the 
Square, there is already an abundance of mass, and what is now 
needed, is something neither high nor heavy, but which shall pre- 
sent nature relieved against the architectural effects around. 
Speaking of the typical man and woman, which Prof. Sargent 
brought out in figures, and Mr. Kitson and Miss Ruggles wrought 
in plaster, Mr. Norton held that though they were interesting sci- 
entifically, yet, from an artistic point of view, it would have been 
better to confine the results to diagrams rather than to put them 
in statue form. 

It is expected by Prof. Norton that the Life and Letters of Low- 
ell, on which he is now working, will be published in September. 

Writing of Harvard reminds me of an interesting historical fact, 
which Dr. Samuel A. Green pointed out to me and which affects 
Harvard men of a former generation. George Burroughs, of the 
class of 1670, was executed for witchcraft in Salem on Aug. 19, 
1692. Just before his death, he made a speech, protesting his in- 
nocence in most solemn tones, and followed that by a fervent 
prayer, concluding with the Lord’s prayer in full—a feat which, it 
will be remembered, was believed to be impossible for a witch or a 
wizard. His hearers were moved to tears, but his accusers de- 
clared that the Black Man stood by his side, telling him what to 
say and giving him power to speak. Cotton Mather, of Harvard, 
class of 1678, rode about the scaffold, and sought, zealously, to 
prove to the people that the man about to be executed was guilty, 
and was no ordained minister—affirming, most vigorously, that the 
devil had often been transformed into an angel of light. So the 
people were restrained in their pity, and Burroughs, with others, 
was executed, dying, as Mr. Mather declared, by “a righteous sen- 
tence.” 

And now comes the romance which Dr. Green mentioned, and 
which can be quoted on the authority of the late Mr. John Langdon 
Sibley, formerly Librarian at Harvard, and compiler of the “ Bio- 

phical Sketches of Harvard Graduates.” Cotton Mather’s son, 
uel, a graduate of Harvard, class of 1723, had, among his de- 
scendants, through the marriage of his daughter to the Rev. Josiah 
Crocker of Taunton (also a Harvard man), one, Samuel Leonard 
Crocker, of Taunton. This last named Crocker married a grand- 
ter of Isaiah Thomas, LL.D., who was descended, on his 
mother’s side, from that George Burroughs who died upon the 
scaffold in 1692. In this way were united, in a later century, the 
families of those two men, who stood on Salem Hill, the one dying 
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with a prayer on his lips and the other, a godly man as well, urg- 
ing the rig teousness of the execution. 

A week or two ago,I wrote in Zhe Crétic about salaries of 
teachers in Massachusetts; and that item has brought to mea 
noteworthy letter and enclosure, which will certainly be of great 
interest to the readers of The Critic. Mr. John Bartlett, to whom 
Iam indebted for the relic of Ralph Waldo Emerson's teaching 
days, writes :—‘‘ Let me add to your statistics of teachers’ salaries 
in New England, information from the enclosed document. It 
came to me from one of the children of the said William Carter, 
who, for many years, was chief gardener in the botanic garden at 
Cambridge.” This is the enclosure :— 

‘‘ Mr, William Carter to R. W. Emerson Dr. 

“* For instruction of two children for 11 weeks from Nov. 27, 
1820, to Feb. 9, 1821, at cts. 25 pr week 
do __ for one child at 12% cts. pr week 


June 24 1893 


$5.50 
1.37 


‘** Received Payment, $6.87 
‘RALPH W, EMERSON.” 

At the time Emerson was receiving this munificent pay, he was 
in his eighteenth year, and was a senior at Harvard College. The 
amount of the remuneration, however, does not appear to have 
‘discouraged him for, as we know, he devoted the next five years of 
his life to teaching. 


BOSTON, 20 June, 1893. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Oxford Notes 


THE TERM has been uncommonly fine: in college gardens and 
«iver meadows we have had the flowers of several months crowded 
into one. But the grass has suffered badly, and rents will suffer 
=> serious matter for colleges whose endowments are mainly in 

and, 

The Eights week again came in Whitsuntide, and attracted a 
farge throng of visitors, Magdalen remained head of the river. 
The chief question of the term has been the restoration of St. 
Mary's spire, about which architects and professors have had long 
discussions. The University is to vote on the subject on June 6th. 
It is to be hoped that the question will be referred to a committee 
of experts instead of being settled by the hazardous vote of Convo- 
cation. 

Prof. Froude’s lectures on “ English Navigation of the Sixteenth 
Century” have attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. The 
second Romanes lecture was given on May 18 by Mr. Huxley : un- 
fortunately he had been ill and his voice was weak, so that a large 
part of his audience could hear little or nothing. The lecture on 
“Evolution and Ethics” was written in the clear and finished 
style of which Mr. Huxley is a master, but was not so interesting 
as many of his utterances: although the conclusion, with its protest 
against accepting evolution as the law of the moral life, was elo- 
quent and striking. 

The death of Charles Pritchard, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
on May 28th, has removed a remarkable personality from Oxford 
life. a yg to his Chair at the age of sixty-four, he had done 
hard work in his subject for over twenty years, and’ had only re- 
cently received the Silver Medal of the Royal Society for his dis- 
‘tinguished achievements. Beyond the range of his subject, he was 
4 man of liberal and genial mind, who had done good work 
-as a schoolmaster (the present Dean of Westminster was amon 
his pupils), and was respected by all who knew him for his shrew 
knowledge of men and things. 

It is proposed, in the long vacation, to make some excavations 
‘for Roman remains at Doklé in Montenegro, under the direction of 
Mr. Haverfield of Christ Church, Mr. Munro of Lincoln and others. 
Prof. Nettleship, I regret to say, has not yet recovered from a very 
‘serious attack of typhoid fever, but the accounts of him are more 
weassuring than they were. 

The movement for the reform of Congregation is at present dor- 
mant. There is a proposal for a meeting or conference in Oxford 
-at the end of the Long Vacation to discuss questions bearing on 
Secondary Education, especially in their relation to the universities. 
The draft bill for Secondary Education now before Parliament is 
not a satisfactory one, and it is very desirable that before any leg- 
islation takes place, public opinion should be more fully educated 
-on the subject. Otherwise we may suddenly awake to find all the 
higher schools of the countryjin the hands of School Boards or 
County Councils, a conclusion to which no one can look forward 
with ear g em Among books of the term by Oxford residents 
-are Prof. Pelham’s “ Outlines of Roman History” (Percival & Co.), 
G. M. Rushforth’s. “Latin Historical Inscriptions” (Clarendon 
Press), a book illustrating for the younger student the use of Latin 
‘inscriptions for the history of the y Empire; L. T. Hobhouse’s 
“The Labour Movement ” (T. Fisher Unwin), and D, G. Ritchie's 
“Darwin and Hegel” (Swan Sonnenschein). Prof. Case has 
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brought out a handsome and vy | volume on “St. Mary’s 
Cloisters,” apropos of the present discussions on the restoration of 
St. Mary’s. OXONIENSIS, 





Columbia and Barnard College Notes 


AT THE 139th annual commencement of Columbia Te on 
ag 14, the only honorary degree conferred was that of LL.D., on 
ra Remsen, Professor of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins, who is a 
duate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In the Med- 
ical School, the first ves prize for proficiency at examination 
($500) was won by Dr. Charles A. Elsberg, who obtained also the 
rst Harsen prize for clinical reports ($150). The biennial Cart- 
wright prize of the Alumni Association ($500), open to universal 
competition, was awarded to Dr. Ward A. Holden of this city, for 
an essay entitled ‘‘ Outline of the Embryology of the Eye.” In the 
School of Mines, the McKim fellowships in architecture $1000 
each) were awarded to George Oakley Totten, Jr., A. M., and Wil- 
liam Lincoln Thorn, Ph.B, In the School of Political Science, the 
prize of $150 for the best essay in B gy, economy was given 
to Fairfax Harrison, A.M. (a son of Mrs. Burton Harrison), The 
prize fellowships of $250 were awarded to neon F. Shambaugh, 
A.M., and Rocliff Morton Breckenridge, A.M. In the School of 
Law the prize of $250 for the best essay was awarded to William 
Mason Bennett, A.B. The prize lectureship tenable for three years, 
of the annual value of $500, was awarded to Charles Thaddeus 
Terry, A.B. In the School of Arts the alumni prize of $50 to the 
most faithful and deserving student of the senior class was awarded 
to Edward Peale McMullen, 

The occasion was a specially notable one, for the fact stated inthe 
first sentence of the following extract from President Low’s ad- 
dress :— To-night, for the first time, Columbia gives her degree to 
a graduating class froin Barnard College. That consummation 
which our old President wished to see, with a longing akin to the 
longing of Moses to see the promised land, has been accomplished 
in his name. It is now possible for young women not only to ob- 
tain the Columbia degree, but also—and this is far more significant 
—to obtain the same long training and careful preparation which 
that degree implies when it is bestowed upon young men, Noone 
can recall the visions that have opened up to him as an incident of 
the widening of the mind resulting from his college education, with- 
out feelin that he who has opened up to young women the priv- 
ileges of the higher education has really done for womankind some- 
thing of the same service which Columbus did for the Middle Ages. 

“He has opened up to them almost literally a new world, in 
which they may exercise, as they demonstrate their power to do so, 
the right of eminent domain. Nor need the para lel stop there. 
The significance of the new world discovered by Columbus has not 
been confined to those who have become its citizens. In a thou- 
sand ways it has enlarged the life of the Old World, broadening its 
horizon, and making it capable of new and ter things. Even so, 
I think, the higher education of women will not exhaust its mean- 
ing in its effect upon the education of women themselves, New 
lights will be thrown upon many of the problems of life, and new 
strength will come, in many directions, from the en t of the 
vision which recent times only have made possible for the women 
of the race,” ; 

Carnegie Music Hall was crowded to the limit of its capacity, 
and the eight girl graduates received an ovation when they step 
upon the stage to receive their degrees. Now that Barnard Col- 
lege has uated its first class, it should be easier for its officers 
to obtain the money needed to carry on its work. , 

The prize, worth $600, for the best entrance examination for the 
School of Arts of Columbia was awarded this year to Frank H, 
Brooks of the Mount Morris School, 20 East 27th Street (Frank 
Clifford Lyman, Principal). The winner is seventeen years of age, 
and has had a course of but three years in Latin and two in Greek. 





The Fine Arts 

The Summer Loan Exhibition at the Academy 

OF THE Belmont ures at the Loan Exhibition, opened for 
the summer at the National Academy of Design, many are by 
artists now more or less deservedly Arnone into disesteem : oy oon 
number of tings by artists w ame ises to - 
manent is fang, and are a few exce pieces that it 
would be cult to match elsewhere. A “ Marine,” by Clays, 
with a crowd of —_er the ee by a single 
with a boat at right, and a Michel which has more 

v than is usual in its stormy sky and brown foreground; an 
earl er, a “ Wallachian cam ” gabeping ante ee Bee 
of of a dark forest; and a pretty “ Coast ; 
by Ma Courant, a pupil of Meissonier who has 
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master’s harmonious tone and brilliant atmosphere, are among the 
number of these exceptional pictures. 

“ A Peasant at Work,” in the hay-field at sunset, is a small but 

Millet, warm but true in color (compare the green of the 
with the conventional browns that even Rousseau 
so much indulged in), and very well composed, with but few ob- 
jects—the hat and blouse of the worker suspended on a stick at 
one side, and on the other a distant hay-wain with its load, more 
than half built up. Of several good ons, “ The Water Cart” 
is the best. The cart, drawn by an old white horse, has halted in 
‘the stream, under a clump of willows; a man in a white shirt dips 
up the water with a bucket, while another empties a bucket already 
filled into the cask beside him. A black collie looks on from the 
hither side of the stream. “ Cattle Grazing,” with the usual con- 
trast of color in the cattle, the dark cow, in this case, licking the hide 
of the white one; and “ Cattie Drinking” (which is rather a land- 
scape than a cattle piece), a quiet, gray, misty, luminous evening 
scene by a river, with trees and a cottage to the right, are both very 
good examples of the master. ! 

An excellent little Meissonier is “The Chess Players,” one in a 
red coat, one in buff, meditating his move, the room also red and 
buff. There are two important Rousseaus—a broad evening 
“Landscape” with a long pool in the} foreground and a grove of 
trees beyond it, remarkable for its delightful evening sky, and the 
well-known “ Fontainebleau-Autumn,” with its brown trees, and 
its Scottish chief and bag-piper ensconsed among the rocks. De- 
taille’s French soldiers at “ Rifle Practice” and his “Souvenir des 
Grandes Manceuvres ” are uncommonly good works by that over- 
rated painter; and a “ Diana a out for the Chase,” by Diaz, 
lent by Mr. Huntington, is an equally good specimen of its author’s 
decorative figure work. 

Allston’s “ Liberation of St. Peter,” lent by Mr. C. Vanderbilt ; 
several portraits by Gilbert Stewart, lent by Mr. Avery and Mr. 
John Rogers; and portraits by Lawrence, Reynolds, Gainsborough 
and Romney, most of which have been seen at recent exhibitions 
at the Union League Club and elsewhere, illustrate early American 
and —— art, The only considerable novelty to New Yorkers 
among these is Hoppner’s portrait of Shelley as a boy, which is lent 
by Mr. H. G, Marquand. We must not fonges to mention the very 
interesting Delacroix, a study for his “Triumph of Hercules” 
which was burned in the Hotel de Ville of Paris, This study has 
not been raged exhibited, we believe, since the days when the 
Metropolitan Museum had its quarters in 14th Street. It belongs 
to Mrs. W. T. Blodgett. 

Besides the B nage there is a collection of Chinese porcelains 
which it would be difficult to surpass, even in a city so devoted to 
Ming and Kien-Lung as New York; some noted Greek vases of 
various periods, including a fine sixth century Panathenaic amphora 
and an earlier Corinthian vase well known to connoisseurs, There 
are also Persian rugs, Japanese bronzes, and cloisonné enamels from 
the collections of Mr. Marquand, Mr. Heber R. Bishop and Mr. 


A. Baker. The profits of the exhibition, if any, will go to 
the Academy. 





Free Art on the East Side 


THE SECOND annual free art loan exhibition, given on the East 
Side under the wae of the University Settlement Society, was 
ed last Saturday at the Society’s home, the Neighborhood 
ouse, 26 Delancey Street. The success of the first exhibition 
contributed largely to make the second still more successful, and 
no difficulty has been experienced in borrowing 160 paintings as 
against the 100 or so secured last year. Instead of being restricted 
as to space, there is ample room in the main hall and some of the 
upper rooms of the building for all the wotks of art on exhibition, 
and all the conditions are more favorable than they were twelve 
months ago. The quality of the oil-paintings shown may be in- 
ferred from the names of the artists, native-born and foreign, whose 
studios have contributed (in some instances directly) to the popu- 
larization of high art in the most densely crowded quarters of the 
city. “mee Bhp are Géréme, Cazin, Diaz, Detaille, Knaus, 
Toby Rosenthal, W. M. Chase, M. F. H. de Haas, J. Carroll Beck- 
with, Thomas Hovenden, J. Francis Murphy, Hamilton Hamilton, 
W. A. Coffin, W. H. Hyde and Fred’k Remington. Besides the oils, 
there are water-colors by Alfred Parsons, P Moran, R. Swain 
Gifford and Anton Mauve, and one or two small bronzes by Barye. 
Then are ographs from the old masters, etchings, gouache 
and drawings, and plaster casts, some of them from 
antique The catalogue is fully annotated, and must be 
very helpful to many of the visitors, all of whom will be asked, as 
they were asked last summer, to vote for their favorites among the 
pictures, The attendance on the first three days was 4542. The 
show will remain open every afternoon and evening till August 1. 
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Art Notes 

ogee od cone will contain an article by Royal Cortissoz, art 
critic of the New York 7rzbune, on “ Color in the Court of Honor 
at the Fair.’’ The illustrations, which include engravings of the 
decorations and of the principal domes of the Manufactures. 
Building, have been perfected with most painstaking care. The 
work is by the best illustrators. 

—A bronze statue of Alexander Hamilton, paid for by the Ham- 


os Club of Brooklyn, will soon be erected in front of their club- 
ouse, 


—The Royal Institute of British Architects has given the Queen’s 
Gold Medal to Mr. Richard M. Hunt of this city, in recognition of 
his work at the World’s Fair. Mr. Hunt is the first American to 
receive this honor, though it is not the first time his talents have 
won official recognition abroad. 

—The date fixed for the opening of the New Doré Gallery, 810- 
814 Seventh Avenue, was Thursday of this week. 

—A special feature of the May Art Amateur is its account, by a 


competent and clever hand, of the artistic exhibits at the World's. 
Fair, 





Current Criticism 


TENNYSON, “ THE MASTER ARTIST.”—As for Tennyson the 
"eng the master artist in speech, what is there to say of him that 
as not been said a hundred times? In rhythm and metre he 
stands with Milton himself; for look at ‘“‘ The Lotus Eaters” and 
“ Maud,” and the long rolling harmonies of ‘ Vastness,” and the 
delicious cadences of “The Daisy”! In his use of the heroic 
iambic he is open to the charge of ambitioning an exquisite same- 
ness, a monotony of quality and effect as perfect and as tedious as. 
was ever produced by the couplet in the hands of Pope: yet has it 
to be admitted that “Enone” and “ Tithonus” and “ Lucretius” 
are achievements by whose side the scamped and rugged iambics. 
of Mr. Browning are as a colored pavement-sketch in chalks to the 
delicious achievements in paint of Watteau or Jan Steen. And his- 
lyrics, too—the best of them—how endless their variety, how fault- 
less their music, how haunting their cadence, how irresistible their 
effect! In truth a Tennysonian song is like nothing else in —— 
lish: is as much itself as a Herrick is, and will vie on most grounds. 
with the very best of Burns. His dramas (so-called) have the 
fatal fault inion absolutely undramatic; they are the outcome of: 
a convention that passed with the passing of the men who used it 
best; and there is no health in them, But for the true dramatic 
uality he lavishes on his monodrames—from “ Fatima” to “ The 
eper,” from “ Tithonus” and “ Rizpah” to “The Northern 
Farmer” and “ Lucretius "—what praise were too high? Finally, 
let it be remembered that few or none have ever made so wide and 
so complete a conquest of material for poetry ashe. First and 
last, his work is a pageant of observations glowing with life, and 
gorgeously realized in terms of art. You find the virtue in 
ariana” (let us say) and you find it in the last of his greater 
songs :— 
. ‘* But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep— 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 
In truth he was a prince of observers, even as he was a chief among: 
ts. He has taught the world not only to make phrases and de- 
ight in subtleties of movement and sound, but also to look with 
such eyes as it has, and to take home as much as it is capable of 
seeing. 





PAUL BouRGET’S LITERARY PEDIGREE.—M. Bourget may be 
described as by Stendhal out of Musset. From the former he gets. 
his very subtle analysis of motives and his admirable turn for dul- 
ness; from the latter his maudlin sensibility as regards “la Femme.” 
So limited is his knowledge of life, so beggarly his theory of art, 
that he never can believe that people may sometimes act from a. 
single and spontaneous emotion. But since the Maxims of la 
Rochefoucauld it has been difficult for the literary Frenchman to- 
believe in purely altruistic impulses; and a fin-de-sidcle novelist 
who has read his philosophers finds it practically impossible. Also, 
at any cost, he must be of a serious turn and more or less afflicted 
with erotic neurosis. Moreover, he must have conned his Howells. 
diligently, and have learned from him how nae geste de de (as 
Gyp has said) can be seriously dissected and formally chronicled. 
Add to all this a skimming acquaintance with Poe, Swinburne, 
Shelley and Rossetti (to quote from whom is to witch our good. 
friends and patrons, the anglo-maniacs), and you will have no bad. 
idea of the equipment of a successful writer of “ high-toned ” French 
fiction. 3. Domeget has more solidity than may seem implied in alh 


this; but he knows his public too well to take it into his confidence. 
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He knows the exact dose of science, of psychology, of literature and 
of art, its case demands; and he gives that dose. No doubt the 
science is sciolistic, the psychology questionable, the literature, like 
the art, no better than mere dilettantism. But what does it matter? 


Nobody knows; and if anybody did, it pays.— Zhe National Od- 
server. 





Notes 


AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE describing the exhibits of the Ameri- 
«an publishers at the World's Fair will appear in next week's Critic 
(July 1). It will occupy three or four pages. 

—The Cassell Publishing Company, is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, owing to the alleged defalcations of its President, Mr. O. 
M. Dunham, which are said to amount to more than $160,000, 
The business of the Company is understood to be excellent, and it 
is believed that it will be continued. At present nothing definite 
«an be known, but within a week or two the investigations now 
making will be completed and a public statement made. This 
Company is an offshoot of Cassell & Co., Limited, of London and 
was at one time its authorized agent, but has no connection with 
that house now beyond a friendly one. About three years ago the 
new og. ns which is a purely American house, was organized 
with Mr, Dunham as President and Mr. W. H. Wagstaff as Treas- 
arer. The publications of the house are well-known, and their au- 
thors among the most popular. The house has published Max 
O’Rell’s “ Jonathan and his Continent” and other books, Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s “Journal,” Chauncey M. Depew’s “ Orations and 
After-Dinner Speeches,” President Cleveland’s “ Writings and 
Speeches,” Ward McAllister’s “ Society As 1 Have Found It,” Mrs, 
Burton Harrison’s “ Anglomaniacs,” etc., Julien Gordon’s “ Mar- 
donettes,” etc., Emile Zola’s ‘“ The Downfall” and Dr. E, E. 
Hale’s ‘“‘ New England Boyhood.” 

—Miss Laura E. Poor has been working for several months re- 
vising and greatly enlarging her “ Sanskrit and Its Kindred Litera- 
tures,” for its fourth edition. 

—Tait, Sons & Co. are bringing out ‘“ Americans in Europe,” by 
One of Them; “ At the Rising of the Moon,” by Frank Mathew, 
“ Tavistock Tales,” by Gilbert Parker ; “‘ Mrs. Clift-Crosby’s Niece,” 
by Ella Childs Hurlbut; ‘Gossip of the Caribbees,” by W. H. R. 
Trowbridge, Jr., and “* What One Woman Thinks,” by Haryot Holt 
Cahoon. ‘ 

—Messrs, Harper & Bros. will gry the following books next 
Tuesday :—‘* The Refugees,” by Dr. A. Conan Doyle; “ A House 
Hunter in Europe,” by William Henry Bishop; “ Recreations in 
Botany,” by Caroline A. Creevey; and the first of the “ Distaff 
Series” (in the production of which no man can claim a part), 
“Woman and the Higher Education,” edited by Anna C, Brackett. 
On the same day, in the Black and White Series, will appear 
Laurence Hutton’s tribute to Edwin Booth, illustrated with orig- 
anal portraits, 

—As usual, the August Scrzbner’s will be a “ Fiction Number.” 
Several stories, by T. B. Aldrich, Sarah Orne Jewett and others, 
sketches by Mr. Bunner and Mr. Robert Grant, Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
account of the profession of journalism, and illustrations by Mr. 
Reinhart, Mr. Smedley and Mr. Metcalf make up a most tempting 
program. 

—The annual commencement address before the University of 
Kansas was delivered, this year, by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, editor 
of The Atlantic, 


—The June Century will contain a reply by Geoge Kennan to 
the recently published defense of the Russian Government by the 
Secretary of the Russian Legation at Washington. Joseph Jacobs, 
Secretary of the Russo-Jewish Committee in London, will write of 
the position of the Russian Government towards the Jews, from 
the point of view of the latter. 


—The celebrated library, collected by Lord Auchinleck, father 
of Boswell, was put on sale yesterday, at Sotheby's. It contains 
many interesting memorials of Dr. Johnson and his biographer. 

—The Rev. Alfred Barry, Canon of Windsor, formerly Lord 
Bishop of Sidney and Primate of Australia, an author and urer 
of wide reputation in England, is a guest of President Low. Last 
Sunday Canon Barry preached in St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant 
Square, and in the evening delivered the baccalaureate sermon be- 
fore = graduating class of Columbia College, in St. Thomas’s 
Church, — 


—lIt is probable that, next season, Mr. Richard Burton of the 
Hartford Courant and Mrs. Erving Winslow will make a lecturing 
and reading tour through the principal Eastern cities. The plan is 
that on one evening Mr. Burton will give a lecture on | au- 
thors, and on the next Mrs. Winslow will read selections from the 
authors considered on the previous evening. 
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—“ The Free Public bo its Uses and Value” is a pamph- 
let containing a paper read before the Commercial Club of St. Louis 
by Frederick M. Crunden, Librarian of the Public Lib: of that 
city. It is a strong plea for the removal of the membership fee of 
$2 per year for adults and $1 for persons under eighteen years of 
age. 

—‘ The National Exposition Souvenir—What America Owes to 
Woman,” dedicated to the Women of America, and edited by Mrs, 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer, will soon appear from the press of Charles 

ells Moulton of Buffalo, It will contain a large number of por- 
traits. It will have an introduction by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
articles by more than forty American authors of note, concerning 
women in History, in Literature and, in fact, in every department 
of activity where men are, 


—It appears from Edwin Booth’s will that his personal property 
was near, in value, to $605,000, The larger part of this is left to 
his daughter, Mrs, Edwina Booth Grossman ; $100,000 is set apart 
for various bequests to personal friends and actors’ organizations, 
The Players Club, which he founded, is not mentioned, 

—Mr. Stevenson’s new novel, a sequel to “ Kidna 
has appeared asa serial entitled ‘‘ David Balfour,” wil 
this summer under the name of “ Catriona.” 


—A copy of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's testimonials in ap- 
plying for the Chair of a and Constitutional Law in Edin- 

urgh University is a recently found curiosity. He did not at all 
feel bound to follow precedent, for he announces, in a few words 
written on the title-page of the testimonials, that, being on the Con- 
tinent, he cannot meet the electors, and, therefore, submits these 
papers for their perusal, His list of sponsors is certainly very imn- 
posing, yet little is said of his knowledge of constitutional law. 

—‘“ My Arctic Journal,” by Mrs. Peary, the story of her year in 
the Arctic regions, will soon be published by the Contemporary 
Publishing Co, of Philadelphia. 

—Miss Marie Corelli has just finished a story entitled “‘ Nehemiah 
P. Hoskins, Artist: a Faithful Study of Fame.” We suppose this 
is an American story, as the name of the hero is typical of a cer- 
tain class of American names. 


—Two prizes, the first of $1 5°, the second of $75, are offered by 
the Anthropological Society of Washington for the two clearest 
statements of the elements that go to make up the most useful citi- 
zen of the United States. For particulars one may address Mr, 
—— Flint, Secretary of the Board of Managers, Washington, 


»” which 
published 


—Two books by Samuel H, Scudder, “ The Life of a Butterfly” 
and “ A Brief Guide to the Commoner Butterflies,” will be shortly 
issued by Henry Holt & Co. 

—Miss Mary Proctor is said to be attempting to raise money to 

urchase a lot and monument for the remains of her father, Prof. 
ichard A. Proctor, the astronomer, which now lie in an unmarked 
grave in Greenwood, 


—The Académie Francaise has awarded the Gobert premium of 
10,000f. to Albert Vandal for his work on “ Napoléon I, et Alex- 
andre I.” and the Thérouanne premium to Waliszewski for his 
book on the Tsarina Catherine II., ‘‘ Le Roman d’une Impératrice,” 
an English translation of which is in the press of the Appletons, 


—The average ——_ sale of Henry Drummond's several works 
is 100,000 copies. he —— editions are sold at Is,, except 
. > ga Law "and “ Tropical Africa,” which are published at 
38. 64, 

—To give to worthy young women (artists, students, teachers 
and skilled artisans) the opportunity of visiting the Exposition with 
no greater expense than they can afford is the object of the World's 
Fair Scholarship Association for Women. The fitness of candi- 
dates for these scholarships is determined by an examination before 
a committee appointed for the Four companies, of seven- 
teen each, have already proved the feasibility of this plan. Miss S, 
M. Minturn, 109 East 21st Street, is Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, 

—Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s latest work, “ The Refugees,” says 7/e 
Bookman, is about to be translated into German, The transla- 
tion will first be used as a serial, and will afterwards be published 
in book-form. @ 

—Prof. Max Miiller has arrived in Constantinople, and has been 
received by the Sultan, who has conferred upon him the ‘first-class 
of the Medjidie and given him access to his new private s Eeabensy 
museum. Prof, Miiller’s son is Secretary of the British Em 
to Turkey. 

—Senator Leland Stanford, founder of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
— died last Tuesday night at his home in Palo Alto, Cali- 

ornia, 
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—The Register of Leland Stanford, Jr., University has (without 
padding) the portliness usually associated with similar publications 
emanating from long-established institutions for the higher educa- 
tion. In the department of English Literature and Language alone, 
we note the names of two professors, one associate and three as- 
sistants, The accession of ex-President Harrison as a lecturer on 
International Law is duly chronicled. 

—The Trustees of Smith College have voted to raise $500,000 
for a permanent fund, Several new fellowships have been created. 


—Prof. William S. Tyler, for fifty years Williston Professor of 
Greek Language and Literature in Amherst College, retires from 
duty at this year’s Commencement. Prof. Tyler has long been 
known as “the Amherst Socrates,” and has earned the title by his 
eminence in scholarship and authorship. Apart from his studies, 
he is. beloved and honored by all that know him, and is a valuable 
member of the boards of trustees of many educational institutions 
in his State. 

—William and Mary College, at Williamsburg, Va., will cele- 
brate the two hundredth anniversary of the granting of its charter, 
on June 21, 

—The will of the late John Crerarof Chicago, leaving $2,500,000 
to the Crerar Free Public Library, $100,000 for a monument to 
Lincoln, $200,000 to the Second Presbyterian Church and mission, 
$10,000 to the Bible Society, and $10,000 to the Chicago Literary 
Club, has been sustained in every provision. It was feared that 
er would lose the splendid library provided for in Mr. Crerar’s 

—William C. Todd, of Atkinson, N. H., has given to the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library the sum of $50,000 to be so invested 
as to secure a permanent annual income of $2,000, this to be 
devoted to maintaining a newspaper reading-room in which 
newspapers representing every large city in the world may be 
obtained. 

—A reader of Zhe Critic would like to know where she may ob- 
tain the recently published pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Poets 
of the Provincial Period,” by F. H. Williams. 

—M: ret Manton Merrill, a well-known writer, lecturer and 
elocutionist, died on June 19, at her home in this city. 


—A recent catalogue issued by Quaritch announces for sale a 


very rare copy of “ The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast,” with the startling novelty of crediting its composition to 
Charles Lamb. As the catalogues of this dealer are considered 


authoritative, the error is considered serious enough for The Athen- 

-@um to point out. In the same listiis offered a copy of Shelley’s 
* Laon and Cythna,” with the statement that “it is probable that a 
dozen mer be in existence.” Statistics, however, prove the exist- 
ence of fifty to a hundred copies. 


—The July Scrzdner’s will contain a novelette by Harold Fred- 
eric, “ The Copperhead.” This is said to be the first appearance 
of this character in fiction. 


—Mr. Worthington C. Ford of Brooklyn has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department. During 
the last Cleveland Administration he served as Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of State. Mr. Ford has written several 
books on political and economical subjects, and edited the Putnams’ 
comprehensive edition of the works of Washington. 


—Mr. E. Lyman Bill of The Music Trade Review will hereafter 
publish Te Keynote also, bringing it out in an enlarged and im- 
proved form. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stannard (John Strange Winter) has been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. The only other lady 
Fellow since the Society was founded in 1823 is Mrs. Napier Hig- 
gins (wife of theQ. C. of that name), who wrote a work on the 
women of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


—At the annual meeting of the American Library Association, 
beginning in the Art Palace at Chicago on July 13, papers will nat 
be read ; but the authors of all papers submitted (which will have 
been mailed beforehand to the members attending) will present 
“ unsettled ae ” in five-minute speeches, and these points will 
be di . It is thus expected “to get from a single daily ses- 
sion as much practicable good as is usually obtained from the 
three, and to more than double the t practical value of our an- 
nual meeting through study of the library exhibit.” 


—George Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” with Mr, Theodore Watts’s 
introduction, has proved so successful that Mr. Watts proposes 
to. amplify the introduction and make it into a volume on 
Borrow. 

—The Bancroft Co., Auditorium Building, Chicago, are printing 
“ The Book of the Fair,” an illustrated chronicle of the exhibits. 
The text is by Hubert Howe Bancroft 
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[Adi communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.| 

QUESTIONS 
1705.—Who is the author of the following lines, ‘‘ On Prayer”? 


” peak, and thy friends will hear thee, 
List, and thy heaven is near thee ; 
But love and thy friends are won, 
And thy heaven begun within thee.” 


Ety, Iowa, H. C, K, 





1706.—Which is the best moderate-priced atlas—for the world ? 
D. H. S, 





1707.—Is there any truth in the story of ‘‘ Bishop Willegis” as 
told in the little poem from the German entitled ‘‘ The Lords of 
Thule”? Ifso, where can it be found? 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. Cc. J. D, 





ANSWERS 

1702.—It probably occurred to Longfellow that footprints was a 
more appropriate word than footsteps. The only criticism that has 
been made on the passage, so far as I know, was (by Poe, I think) 
that a footprint on the sand, which would be washed away by the 
next wave, was an unfortunate metaphor for a token to be recog- 
nized by those who are to come after us; but the poet doubtless 
had in mind the story of Robinson Crusoe. R. 





1703.— Trance ge J have been suggested to Tennyson by the 
‘*exigencies of the rhyme,” but it seems to me a good word aside 
from that. It does not mean exactly ‘‘ death,” for the poet would 
not speak of a person's ‘‘ last” death, but refers rather to the state 
immediately preceding death, which may be regarded as identical 
with that of trance, properly'so called. 





1704.—Wordsworth, in one of his letters to Lady Beaumont (I 
think it was to her) wrote :—‘' I wish to be considered as a teacher 
or as nothing.” I do not remember just what preceded, and cannot 
now take time to look it up. R. 
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Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for reli 

and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

_Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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OLo AND RARE BOOKS. — BRENTANO’S 
new catalogue of old and rare books, now in 
Press, will be mailed pon-ged, wees upon request. At- 
tention is called to this very interesting collection. 
BRENTANO’ S, 3: Union Square, New York. 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 


Orders for new or ne bee gee romptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash Conalegues taneed. 
E. W. JOHNSON. 1326 Broadway, N. Y. 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
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CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40thSt. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Breadway, near Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 











They are eminently correct—pre-em- 
inently convenient, Far superior tothe 
old-fashioned loose sheets for private 
use, business use, and every use, The 
most popular forms are“‘Climax,”’ (Note 
Sise),“*Paragon?’ (Packet Sise),and'*Good 
Luck,’’ (Letter Size) If not to be had 
at the Stationers, send 3 2-ct. stam 

for a handsome book of samples, No. 
7, or send 25c. and receive Climax 
Packet, with samples included, Free, 


J.C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 











HOTELS. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broapway AND 11TH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. ¥ 





and handsome addition with al, 
efi lecorated. 


new 
ant Be dainty Refitted and red 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a orgs cat mew tn 
Rowe, Wat 8 the Saaeodien § in City. 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. Within ten 
Gilet of ever pane of aa. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 

















MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. 


Formula on each label. 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 
Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 36 W. as St, N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Craries T, Dittingham &Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS,. 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Speciality of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 
Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published Fa United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 

tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano's French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Suethonery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 


: To Authors & Publishers. 


anke AUTHORS i fan skilled revision and unbi- 
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J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 


CATALOGUE 36 many. A. S. 
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Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 

ce, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 

and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
 hand-book. 

“J-& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction pe Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal , naming any Book 
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AUDUBON’S Life size pictures, beautifully 
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United States Food keport. 
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Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N: Y. 
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